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THE CONTEMPORARY FRENCH NARRATIVE OF THE DEATH OF BLANCHE OF 
BOURBON, WIFE TO PEDRO THE CRUEL, KING OF CASTILLE. 


HIS cruel king had conceived for 
Blanche of Bourbon, his wife, 

such a mortal aversion, that he put all 
things in practice to touch her life. 
The poison of which he made use to 
rid himself of her, had no effeet ; for, 
knowing the design they had to make 
her die, she took the precautions ne- 
cessary to preserve herself from be- 
ing Killed by poison. Maria de Pa- 
dilla, mistress of Pedro, upon this, 
put it into the King’s mind to remove 
her altogether from the court, and 
to give her an establishment in some 
province, in order that people might 
no longer see her, and that an ab- 
serice, without hope of return, might 
produce the same effects which might 
have been looked for from her death. 
Pedro, much enamoured of that con- 
cubine, followed her counsel; he 
confined the Queen in a very dis- 
tant provmece; and gave her withal 
a@ certaim appanage to support a 
queenly estate, not daring to irritate 
his people against him, by reducing 


her all at once to a private condition, ' 


This domain which Blanche fé- 
ceivedfor her portion, procured for: 
her the homage of the vassals: who 
held of that signiory. A rich Jew, 
it se fell, had lands comprized within 
the Queen’s territory ; and he came 
te her court to acquit himself of his 


duty as her vassal; and—as at that 


— it was the custom in,Spain that 
‘he vassal, in doing his homage, kiss- 
ed respeetfully’ the the cheek of the 
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lord, to shew forth the zeal and af¥ 
fection, which he promised while 
life endured, to bear for his service ; 
so this Jew drew near to the Queen 
Blanche, to salute her as his lady and 
his mistress. She could not avoid 
receiving from him this mark of his 
vassalage; but no sooner had he 
quitted her chamber than she ex- 
pressed the horror she had for that 
absurd ceremonial, bitterly epee 
ing her servants for their little care, 
in that they had suffered that vile 
creature to approach her. She ther 
commanded them to bring her hot 
water, and washed her mouth and 
her face diligently, as if to efface the 
stain which the kiss of the Jew had 
left upon her, But her indignation 
stopped not so; for, being sovereign 
in the place, she wished to inflict the 
last punishment for that temeri 
which the Jew had exhibited ; 

in the first moment of wrath, she de+ 
signed to have him hanged. The 
Jew being informed of that to which 
the Queen had condemned him, and 


‘that they were in search for him, to 


put him on the gibbet, according te 
her command, immediately took te 
flight, and went to make his com- 
plaint to the King Pedro concerning 
the design which the Queen Blanche 
harboured of making him suffer the 
punishment of a capital offence for 
a mere duty of ceremony, where- 
of he had taken the freedom to ac- 


quit himself The King received 
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him under his protection, desiring 
him to fear nothing, and saying with- 
al, that he saw well the Queen had 
such hatred for all whom he favoured, 
that it would he no matter of scru- 
ple for her to attempt something 
against his own life, if she found a 
fit occasion; that for this cause he 
must needs get rid of her; but that 
it would be best to save appear- 
ances, and furnish her with no han- 
dle against himself. 

The Jew, who burned with the de- 
sire of revenge, assured the King it 
would be an easy matter to slay her, 
without leaving on her body any 
marks of violence. Pedro rejoiced 
when he heard this said, and declared 
that great would be his obligation to 
the man, whosoever he might be, 
that should pull that thorn out of his 
foot. He, in fine, permitted the 
Jew to execute the affair he had pro- 
jected, without any noise or alarm. 
And this wretch, who thirsted to be 
avenged on the Princess, was delight- 
ed when he had received the barba- 
rous orders of Pedro. He assembled 
a number of men of his nation, and, 


-marching all the night, came to the 


apartment of the Queen suddenly 
with his associates. -He penetrated 
even to her chamber ; and knocking 
at the door, one of the Queen’s dam- 
sels refused to open it to him, saying, 
through. the key-hole, that this was 
no hour for talking with her mistress, 
and asking on what business he had 
come thither. The Jew, that they 
might open to him, made answer, 
that he came with pleasant inutelli- 
gence for the Queen, since her hus- 
band, to show how -entirely. he was 
reconciled to her, designed to come 


immediately and sleep with her in. 


her chamber. The damsel ran in 
hastily to tell this good news to the 
Queen; but she, perceiving surely 
the peril in which she was, began to 
weep, knowing that she had but few 

more to live; for she under- 


- stood well that the Jews, whose whole 
~ race hated her, would not have come 


thither in so great number, and at 
an hour so unusual, without having 
seme. bloody order which they were 
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zealous to execute, The lady of her 
chamber, upon this entering into the 
distresses of her mistress, cried out 
and wept, and said she would never 
open unless the Queen herself abso- 
lutely commanded her. But the 
Queen made a sign to her that she 
ntust no longer dispute the entranee 
of the chamber against the Jews, 
and at the same instant she lifted her 
eyes up to heaven, to recommend 
her soul to God for salvation, calling 
out that it was no pain for her to die 
in her innocence, and praying God 
ta bless abundantly the Duke of 
Bourbon her brother, the Queen of 
France her sister, King Charles the 
Wise, and all the royal family. She 
had no sooner made an end of these 
words, than the Jews entered ina 
troop. They found that blessed 
princess lying on her bed, holding 
in one of her hands a Psalter, and in 
the other a lighted taper to read her 
prayers; and turning her eyes on 
those that entered, she asked what 
was their business, and who had sent 
them so late to speak with her. They 
answered her, that with great sorrow 
did they find themselves there, to 
announce to her the order of the 
King, and that forthwith she must 
prepare herself, since her last hour 
was come, 

This discourse was interrupted by 
the cries of her damsels, who tore 
their hair, and sobbed aloud, saying 
one to the other, that an unjust death 
was come on the best lady in the 
world, and calling on Heaven for 
vengeance on the authors of this cru- 
elty. The poor Queen commanded 
them to set bounds to their lamenta- 
tions, and said, there was no need 
for so much grief, since she was about 
to die innocent, and that their sor- 
row and pity should rather be for 
Pedro her husband, who committed 
such barbarity by the malicious coun- 
sels of his concubine, who had for a 
long space thirsted after her blood, 

The Jews, fearing lest the cries 
and tumult of these damsels of the 
Queen might interrupt the execution 
of their mistress, and moreover, that 


they might reveal afterwards the 








murder, which they so much de- 
sired to keep in darkness, took them 
all by the hand, and dragging them 
out of the chamher, conveyed them 
into a cellar, where they strangled 
them, that so they might the more 
easily and secretly kill the Queen 
Blanche. These wretches delayed 
not the fulfilment of their purpose, 
for they dispatched her by letting a 
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great beam tumble down upon her 
belly, that she might be deprived of 
breath, without any drop of blood 
appearing on her countenance or her 
body. When they had finished that 
accursed undertaking, they withdrew 
themselves speedily into a castle, 
situated ou a high rock, which the 
king had pointed out to them as an 
asylum. 





MEMOIRS OF A RETICULE, 


S memoirs of all kinds are in re- 

quest, and as to be aware of one’s 
own insignificance demands, perhaps, 
a degree of penetration and -clear- 
sightedness beyond what is usually 
possessed, I may be pardoned for 
fancying my adventures not less wor- 
thy of notice than some others which 
might be mentioned, I cannot boast 
the antiquity of my origin, like the 
pocket, which traces its descent from 
the very commencement of civiliza- 
tion in this country; pretending to 
have been well known, and honoura- 
bly employed at court in the earliest 
times, and to have adorned the sides 
of the most illustrious princesses 
and celebrated beauties. With such 
claims to notice, it is not to be won- 
dered at that its partizans behold it 
supplanted by me with indignation, 
Indeed the disputes between the 
white and red roses scarcely ran 
higher than those to which I and my 
rival have given rise. 

It was a remark of Addison’s, that 
people never enter with perfect in- 
terest into any work until informed 
of the country, parentage, education, 
&c, of its author. In conformity 
with this opinion, I shall preface my 
memoirs with an account of my ori- 
gin; and let it not raise any preju- 
dice in the minds of my fair English 
readers, to learn that Iam of French 
extraction ; let them not exclaim, in 
scorn— 


‘“*O, France, whose edicts govern dress 
and meat, 

Thy victor, Britain, bends beneath thy 
feet !” j 


I am not aware of any mention of 
the reticule until after the French 
revolution, when most of the noblesse 
took refuge in this country, bringing 
with them light hearts, and pockets 
not much heavier. Soon afterwards, 
some elegantes of the new regime in- 
introduced the reticule into the cir- 
cles of French fashion—Were it not 
from a fear of incurring the reproach 
of vanity, I might here expatiate on 
the compliments which were bestow- 
ed on me at my first introduction to 
the beau monde, 7 

Many who had discarded my rival, 
the pocket, as old fashioned—for it 
had been in the service of their grand- 
mothers—were eloquent in my praise. 
Regarded as at once useful and orna- 
mental, I was at an early period in- 
troduced into Mrs Montague’s family, 
to whose niece Arabella I belonged. 
Mrs Montague, however, was a wo- 
man of much good sense, wholly 
unbiassed by fashion, and a decided 
enemy to me, “Ah, niece Ara- 
bella,” (would she exclaim) “ take 
my word for it, you will some time 
or other have cause to repent having 
discarded that useful thing a pocket, 
which has so much the advantage in 
convenience, over your reticule, 
The pocket, once remembered in the 
morning, is no more a charge to your 
memory during the day : by its means 
you are furnished with pincushion, 
housewife, thimble, ig short every 
thing a notable woman should be 
provided with; but your reticule is 
ever liable to be mislaid, and you 
are continually indebted to some 
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old-fashioned being like myself, for 
@ pin, a needle, or something else. 


$ I like it not : 
Old fashions please me best ; I am not so 
nice, 
To change true rules for odd inven- 
* tions.’ ” 





After such exhortations, Arabella 
would frequently resolve, and re-re- 
solve to discard me; but the power- 
ful influence of fashion prevailed 
over reason, and I was still retained 
in her service. However, I met 
with several narrow escapes. Once, 
by mistake, I was thrown upon the 
back of the fire, where I was discov- 
ered just in time to save me from 
a flame that was rising to consume 
me; frequently was I drenched in 
rain, when accompanying my fair 
mistress in her walks ; and although 
upon such occasions, she took the 
tenderest care to have me dried, I 
never wholly recovered from the in- 
jury I had sustained. I had also to 
endure sometimes the displeasure of 
Arabella. One Sunday morning I 
remember, good Mrs Montague in- 
formed her niece there would be 
a charity sermon; and that, as she 
should be detamed at home on ac- 
count of indisposition, she would de- 

ute her to bear her charitable dona- 
tion. Accordingly I was made purse- 
bearer to the two ladies. Miss Mon- 
tague, hanging me on the back of 
her chair, sat down to breakfast with 
her aunt. Were I to record the 
morning’s conversation, it might pos- 
sibly prove both edifying and enter- 
taining ; but the attempt would oc- 
casion me to exceed the limits I have 
prescribed to myself in these me- 
moirs ; and consequently, this, like 
many other conversations, will be 
lost to posterity. 

Breakfast over, up sprung my ami- 
able mistress, and in an instant was 
driven from the door; leaving me 
suspended on the arm of her chair. 
Oh! how I had wished that some 
propitious accident would cause me 
to be noticed by Mrs Montague ere 
it was too late; how I had longed 
fora friendly puff of wind to waft 





me to her feet; I should have re- 
joiced at the entrance of the little 
dog, Fido—till then my terror, as 
he used to amuse himself with biting 
the beautiful tassels with which I 
was adorned—as it would have been 
sure to excite the attention of Mrs 
Montague, who would have checked 
him with “down Fido!” Alas! all 
remained still and quiet till the return 
of Miss Montague, who with much 
grief informed her aunt, that, owing 


to her having left me behind her, * — 


she had been prevented from con- 
tributing in any way to the charity, 
“Ah!” (continued she) “if I had 
had pockets, this would not have 
happened ; but I am resolved to buy 
myself a pair to-morrow!” The 
morrow came, and what altered Miss 
Montague’s resolution I know not, 
but the pockets were not bought, and 
I was restored to favour. 

I shall pass over the detail of nu- 
merous adventures. I could relate 
many anecdotes, I could repeat much 
unedifying scandal, and on the other 
hand, much wit and learning; for 
being my mistress’s favourite com- 
panion, I had admission to the best 
society. Scandal, however, flies fast 
enough without my assistance, and 
wit and learning will be sure of more 
able supporters. Yet there is one 
fatal incident, to me the death-blow 
of Arabella’s favour, which I must 
record. One morning Miss Monta- 
gue took me with her on a visit to 
her friend Victorine, who informed 
her that she had that morning arriv- 
ed from her mother’s house in the 
country, in consequence of intelli- 
gence that her child left in town, 
had been taken alarmingly ill; but 
report, as usual, had magnified the 
danger. “I have just finished a 
letter,” said Victorine, “ to my moth- 
er, as I promised I would write un- 
less I found my child in the alarming 
state I was led to apprehend : as you, 
my dear Arabella, will drive past the 
post-office, will you put it in for me ?” 
“ Willingly,” was the reply. The 
friends parted. In the evening, whilst 
Miss Montague was singing to a little 
circle of friends, a simple melody 





wherein her voice, the effusion of 
feeling, called to mind those lines of 
Dryden— 


‘* So just, so small, yet in so sweet a note, 
[t seem’d the music melted in her throat,” 


a servant entered, and, presenting 
me informed Arabella, that the coach- 
man had just taken me out of the 
carriage, where I had been left in 
the morning. Who could describe 
the sudden transition of Arabella’s 
countenance from guileless, happy 
mirth, to conscience-stricken dismay ! 
“ The letter ! the letter !” she would 
have said, but the words died away 
on her lips, and she left the room, 
followed by her aunt, to whem she 
explained the cause of her agitation, 
which was the alarm Victorine’s 
mother would experience in not re- 
eeiving the letter she had promised 
to put in the post, but which she had 
left in the carriage in her reticule. 
Miss Montague did not mistake 
respecting the ill effects she appre- 
hended from her neglect. Lady 
N , hot receiving a letter from 
Victorine, mterpreted her silence 
into the death of the child ; a severe 
indisposition was the consequence ; 
and Victorine was again summoned 
into the country to attend the bed- 
side of her mother. At last her filial 
cares were rewarded with the recov- 
ery of Lady N » and the two 
friends once more met in town, “I 
quite forgive you,” said Victorine, 
“ but I will never again trust you with 
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a letter of consequence, as long as 
you wear a reticule.” “I will wear 
it no longer,” exclaimed Arabella, 
“T renounce it for ever; it is a sac- 
rifice I make to friendship; and 
would it were greater, that it might 
in some measure atone for thea filic- 
tion I have eccasioned you.” 

My reader does not ask if she kept 
a resolution, made under such cir- 
cumstances—I was in consequence 
given to her maid, Mademoiselle 
Epingle.—Alas! “What a falling 
off was here !”—I was no longer 
admitted to the splendid drawing- 
room, no more was made the deposi- 
tory of brilliant verses, or of elegant 
fancy-works, as when I was in the 
service of the tasteful and intellectual 
Arabella. Torn, worn, aged, and 
degraded, I perceived, not only my 
own, but the declining celebrity of 
all my relations ; and I was well nigh 
rent with mortification, when I re- 
flected that a short period would 
probably witness the total extinction 
of the reticule. Should my fears be 
prophetic, gentle reader, it will afford 
one added proof of the fickleness 
and instability of human nature, 
Nature displays herself in trifles, as 
well as in things of consequence : the 
same springs of action, the same im- 
pulses work in both, whether it be 
exemplified in converting a monarchy 
into a democracy, and that again 
into a despotic government, or in 
exchanging a pocket for a reticule, 
and that again for a pocket. 





AN ADVENTURE ON THE BANKS OF THE MISSISSIPPI. 


ATIE® a long and dreary resi- 
dence at one of the remote posts 
on the Mississippi, my period of ser- 
vitude having expired, I had at length 
the prospect of once more visiting 
the haunts of civilized man. The 
great river began to rise, and having 
long ere this made preparations to 


leave these desolate solitudes, I joy, 
fully embarked on board a “a 

boat” loaded with furs; and thanks 
to the rapidity of the current, in a few 





days reached the town of St Louis, 
then the ultima thule of civilization, 
But the moral aspect of this frontier 
town, was little fitted to afford satis- 
faction even to an unwilling resident 
in the woods. Here I found all the 
cunning and deceit of civilized com- 
munities, unmitigated by courtesy or 
refinement ; ferocity in its most sav- 
age form, immorality unrestrained by 
law or opinion, and, in short, all the 
violence, grossness, and license of 
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savage life, without any of its re- 
deeming virtues. Here alike wal- 
lowed in vice, the versatile native of 
the Garonne, the gambling duellist of 
Carolina, and the demure speculator 
from Connecticut, It is to be hoped 
that St Louis, at some future day, 
will be the abode of far different in- 
mates ; for its situation is lovely, the 
surrounding country most fertile and 
beautiful, and every physical quality 
combines to render it a brilliant gem 
in the lonely regions of the west. 
After a few days’ stay, we again 
pushed our bark from the shore, ‘and 
floated swiftly down the magnificent 
waters of the Mississippi. At St 
Louis I had offered a passage to New 
Orleans to a young American, whom 
romantic feelings had led to visit the 
Indian tribes. Having engaged in 
one of their wars, he fell into the 
hands of a hostile nation ; but after 
being their prisoner under the name 
of an adopted son, for nearly three 
years, he succeeded at last in effect- 
ing his escape from the banks of the 
Kanzas to St Louis, alone, on foot, 
and without provisions. Though 
hardships had cooled down his ardent 


impetuosity, he was still the child of 


enterprize and adventure ; though he 
had felt the miseries of savage life, he 
approached civilized society with 
other feelings than delight. The 
hypocrisy and cunning he had seen 
and experienced in early youth, had 
left a deep impression of disgust on 
his mind ; and the scenes be had wit- 
nessed in later years of fraud and 
violence, on the part of the Indian 
traders on the Missouri and Missis- 
sippi, had made that impression in- 
delible—had rendered him, in fact, a 
speculative misanthrope, though one 
of the kindest of human beings.— 
Strange ! thatsuch an anomaly should 
spring up in so practical, matter-of- 
fact, unromantic a country as Amer- 
ica! We expect similar dispositions 
and feelings only amongst the wealthy 
Faineans of European society, where 
ennui and disgust may be supposed 
to arise from having “ felt the fulness 
of satiety.” Such a character, how- 
ever, had the cold, calculating meri- 
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dian of New-England produced.— 
When the refreshing coolness of even- 
ing approached—and heavenly is the 
evening of Louisiana—how interest- 
ing be€ame our mutual narratives— 
how we delighted to recount our ad- 
ventures amongst the Indians of the 
Rocky Mountains, the squaws of the 
Sioux, and the half-breeds of the 
lakes! I had offered my romantic 
companion a fair prospect of advan- 
tage and enterprise combined, as soon 
as we should reach New Orleans; but 
an unlooked for disaster was destined 
to frustrate all our anticipations, 

On the ninth day from our depar- 
ture from St Louis, we had floated 
down the river five-hundred miles, 
stopping every evening, and making 
our bark fast to the shore. On this 
iil-fated evening, we stopped earlier 
than usual ; and while at our repast, 
a deer bounded towards the river, but 
turning at sight of us, again disap- 
peared in the woods. My three boat- 
men started immediately in pursuit, 
while we remained by the boat. Af- 
ter an absence of two hours, we be- 
gan to fear that they had lost their 
way, when we were alarmed by the 
simultaneous discharge of at least half 
a dozen fire arms. “ The Indians!” 
I exclaimed. No,” said my com- 
panion, “ the Indians dare not com- 
mit aggressions on the Amercan bank 
—it must be the banditti of Rock Isl- 
and.” We had waited nearly an 
hour in breathless anxiety, forming 
various conjectures as to the cause of 
our alarm, when the American offer- 
ed to reconnoitre, and bring back tid- 
ings of the enemy we had to encoun- 
ter. Having taken some ammuni- 
tion and his loaded rifle with him, he 
shook me warmly by the hand, “God 
preserve you, my dear friend, ” said 
he, “ fire not unless for your instant 
preservation ; if they hail you, tell 
them who you are ; be easy as to my 
safety—I shall be here very soon— 
farewell.” He disappeared in the 
woods, 

I stood on the shore with my rifle 
in my hand, looking anxiously around ; 
but the approaching darkness pre- 
vented my seeing to any distance 








amidst the trees, while the lowing of 
the bull-frog, with the screams and 
savage cries of birds and beasts, ren- 
dered the approach of a stranger 
nearly inaudible. A sudden rustling 
of the trees, and the neighing of a 
horse, gave the note of alarm ; I had 
grasped my rifle more firmly than 
ever, when a shot through my right 
arm, laid me prostrate on the ground. 

Twelve or fifteen mounted brigands 
now gallopped up; and one of them 
alighted with his tomahawk in his 
hand, ready to do what the bullet, 
perchance, had left undone, when I 
suddenly exclaimed, “ Joseph !” 

“ Comment ! c’est Monsieur 
“ Comme vous voyez.” The com- 
mander of the troop, a black-looking 
brigand, here roared out, “ Qu’est ge 
que ce radoteur dit a l’Anglais >— 
Nous n’avons pas le tems de dire des 
priepes—finissons.” “ Par le Sainte 
Vierge,” said Joseph, “I will scalp 
the first who attempts to injure the 
man who saved my life at Prairie 
du Chien!” “A la bonne heure,” 
said the chief: “ but what are we to 
do with him ? if we let him go, he will 
bring down the backwordsmen of 
Kentucky, and clear us out § no, no, 
charity begins at home.” Joseph 
suggested to the chief, “ that if the 
prisoner gave his promise not to dis- 
cover their band, nor the place of 
their retreat, they might depend on 
his observing it, as it was well known 
that the Indians reposed implicit con- 
fidence in him,” In this proposal, 

after considerable consultation, the 
chief seemed'to acquiesce ; but no 
promise was exacted from me, 
nor had I any conversation with 
the brigands, but such as took 
place at my first recognition by Jo- 
seph. This individual, by meeting 
whom my life was thus preserved, 

was a Canadian hunter, who had been 
taken prisoner by the Indians, be- 
yond the Lake of the Woods, and 
brought down to Prairie du Chien, 
about two years before; by some 
presents of blankets and ammunition, 
I procured his liberty, kept him some 
weeks at my hut, and then sent him 
down to St Leuis, Hew he had fall- 


» 
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en in with the banditti, whether he 
had joined them voluntarily, or had 
been taken prisoner, I never knew ; 
but he was the least violent of an 
atrocious crew. While the band 
were inspecting the contents of my 
boat—now mine no more, or bivous 
acking on the shore, Joseph kept con- 
stantly by me, as if to save me from 
any relenting of his comrades in their 
mercy. He informed me that they 
were on their way to intercept a body 
of travellers from Natchez, when 
coming in sight of our three. boat- 
men, who were cutting up a deer, 
they had fired and killed them on the 
spot. This information he commu- 
nicated in as few words as possible : 
for though he seemed pleased at hav- 
ing it in his power to requite the ser- 
vice I had formerly done him, he 
avoided any conversation with me 5 
whether he was ashamed of his nefa« 
rious conrse of life, or what is more 
probable, that he wished to avoid in- 
curring the suspicion of his compan- 
ions, by holding much talk with a 
prisoner. Though he was silent, he 
paid me every attention, and assisted 
in dressing my arm, which his own 
rifle had disabled. . Thus far he was 
“my bane and antidote.”—It may be 
necessary to say something about 
this association of free-booters. 
Previous to the cession of Louisi- 
ana to the United States, the wilder- 
ness that lies between New Orleans 
and the Ohio was infested by the re- 
fuse of Europe and America, in the 
character of money coiners, note 
forgers, horse stealers, and highway 
robbers; while the islands near the 
mouth of the Ohio, or along the wide 
expanse of “ the great father of wa- 
ters,” the Mississippi—were inhabit- 
ed by ferocious pirates of every coun- 
try and tongue. Of these dangerous 
neighbours, the Spaniards, as being 
naturally—or at least from the ears 
liest periods of history, a people of 
free-booters, were the most nume- 
rous: but there lacked not psalm- 
singing scoundrels from Nantucket 
and Boston, as well as head-choppers 
from the banks of the Seine, who 
still persevered religiously in their 
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former habits. Ireland, the most 
fruitful source of western population, 
sent some of its humerous “ wild boys” 
to carry on the war in Louisiana ; 
and they were from their former ex- 
perience, powerful auxiliaries to the 
native bands of free-booters. The 
proverbial venality of the Spanish 
government at New Orleans, furnish- 
ed the various outlaws of the Missis- 
sippi and its banks with every facili- 
ty in plaudering the traveller on the 
river, or in the forest, and in dispos- 
mg of the booty in the cities. A rob- 
ber was occasionally arrested, but the 
lenity or connivance of the Gover- 
nor, allowed him to escape with im- 
punity. I say connivance, for it was 
generally believed by the inhabitants 
of the Upper Country, (on the Ohio) 
that the banditti would not be so au- 
dacious in their attacks, almost with- 
m sight of the Spanish forts, ner so 
careless of disguise, as to frequent 
the billiard-rooms of New Orleans, 
unless they had secured a friend at 
head-quarters, by giving up a tithe of 
their plunder. The horses, saddles, 
and other property of the unfortunate 
travellers whom they had murdered, 
were openly sold in the towns. It 
would have been unsafe for them to 
spare the lives of those they plunder- 
ed ; for though there was little pros- 
pect of their traversing the wilder- 
ness without horses or food, yet even 
a chance escape might rouse the har- 
dy back-woodsmen of Tennessee and 
Kentucky, to rise en masse, and clear 
the whole country of its dangerous 
inhabitants, Indian or European.— 
The spirit of the hunters of the Ohio 
ence up, the Banditti knew that their 
defeat and extermination were at 
hand. The non-arrival of travellers 
from Natchez and New Orleans, was 
thus usually attributed to the attacks 
of the Indians, a very common oc- 
currence in all the frontier settle- 
ments, and which the Americans am- 
ply retaliated, by shooting the “ red 
men,” wherever they were found, 
like so many fere nature, 

Such were the miscreants who in- 
fpsted the banks of the Mississippi, 
and the whole wilderness (as it was 
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termed) thatlay between Natchez and 
the Tennessee River. The band 
whom it was my ill-fortune to meet 
with, consisted of thirty or forty in- 
dividuals ; but the greater part had 
remained at home, as they called 
their hiding place, about fifty miles 
from the river. ‘The captain seemed 
of stern manners, and was both re- 
spected and feared by his lawless 
subjects, for they knew his skill and 
his recklessness of danger, But at 
this time I saw little of him, for he 
set off early the next morning after 
my capture, to attack (1 was told) 
some travellers on their way from 
Natchez to the Ohio country. Along 
with me, only remained Joseph, and 
three more of the band, to carry the 
cargo of my boat to their settlement, 
The landing of the furs oceupied the 
first day. On the second morning 
they loaded their horses, of which 
each map had four, with part of the 
cargo; and they concealed the re- 
mainder in the forest. 

It is unnecessary to mention my 
feelings on the first night of my cap- 
tivity, my fears of the American fall- 
ing also imto their hands, or becom- 
ing a prey to hunger in the woods, 
To add to the misery of my situation, 
the pain of my wounded arm was suf- 
ficient to dispel every idea of repose. 
We set out for the settlement—tucus 
anon lucendo—and arrived on the 
morning of the second day. We had 
followed the course of a considera- 
ble creek for several miles, continu- 
ally crossing it in our way, till we 
found it at last dwindled into a petty 
stream. Here a slight rising ground 
presented itself, divided by a ravine, 
through which the rivulet glided.— 
We entered this dark vale, which 
was completely shaded by lofty sy- 
camores, and enjoyed the most deli- 
cious coolness in the greatest heat of 
summer 3 presenting at the same mo- 
ment, security from attack, and the 
utmost beauty of situation. On the 
very brink of the stream, under the 
shade of trees, were spacious log- 
houses, strongly and not inelegantly 
constructed, with massy rails in front 
of gach, as arade species of defence. 





Several stables were grouped round 
the houses, in which were kept their 
own horsesand those they plundered, 
The sedentary members of the band, 
about a dozen in number, came out 
to meet their comrades; but though 
they were greatly surprised at the 
sight of a stranger, they made no re- 
marks, ‘They seemed occupied sole- 
ly in dosing away the time of inac- 
tion, of inglorious ease, by the aid of 
wine, rum, whiskey, and cigars.— 
When our company alighted, Joseph 
took me to the house he possessed in 
common with three others of the 
free-booters, and soon after prepared 
for me a most plentiful, if not very 
elegant repast. Strong coffee with- 
out milk, fried venison, huge quanti- 
ties of ham, warm cakes, Bordeaux 
wine, Madeira, and various kind of 
liqueurs were heaped profusely on 
the table ; and the fatigue of my jour- 
ney gave me sufficient appetite to do 
honour to Joseph’s hospitality. Thir- 
ty-six hours intercourse with the ban- 
ditti, had taken off my first uneasi- 
ness, and coute que coute, 1 now 
cheerfully partook of whatever com- 
forts fell in my way. I knew that I 
could not better my situation, that 
regret was unavailing ; and not being 
at any time disposed to make things 
worse by morbid reflection on the 
past, or melancholy anticipation of 
the future, I now emptied my bottle 
—or rather my ample pot of Bor- 
deaux, with nearly as much gusto as 
M. dela Regniere himself, the prince 
of gourmands, could have done ; and 
then by means of some delicious Ha- 
vana cigars, smoked myself into for- 
getfulness of my captivity, and com- 
forted myself against future dangers, 
by wisely reflecting alors comme alors / 
On the fourth day the captain ar- 
rived with his party,in the utmost ill- 
humour with himself, his band, and 
all mankind ; for he had been disap- 
pointed of his expected prey, by the 
pure malice of the Yankee merchants, 
who instead of regularly encamping 
every evening, as well disposed trav- 
ellers ought to do, had thought pro- 
per to hurry on almost without halt- 
ing for three whole days. No won- 
$2 ATHENEUM, VOR. 3. 2d serves. 
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der that the captain was highly cha- 
grined at losing 30,000 dollars, the 
amount of the booty he expected, as 
he told the band, “And what would 
you have done with it ?” said one of 
his countrymen: “ Ce que j’aurais 
fait? tonnerre le Dieu! you would 
have had your share, you sneaking 
imbecile ; a few more such prizes 
would have made the fortunes of us 
all. I should then have returned to 
la belle France, and established in 
the city of Bordeaux the most su- 
perbe, the most magnifique Café in 
all Europe—Voila ce que j’aurais 
fait!’ The establishment of the 
Café being unavoidably deferred, he 
determined to enjoy himself as far as 
circumstances would permit, for he 
was a Frenchman, as well as a free- 
booter; and accordingly he invited 
the whole band to a banquet on the 
following day. In spite of his dis- 
appointment, he treated me with great 
civility, and told me to sit close by 
him at the féte, to avoid dispute with 
his turbulent associates. However 
anxious to avoid their revels, it was 
not safe to absent myself on this oc- 
casion! I therefore made a virtue of 
necessity, 

Besides the captain, there were 
four Frenchmen or Canadians in the 
band, and they naturally, or rather 
nationally, became the directors of 
our approaching feast. Their activi- 
ty and skill were beyond all praise. 
From this time I have never doubted 
that the French are born with the in- 
nate idea of cookery. ‘The scene of 
the fete was in front of the captain’s 
house, where all the tables of the set- 
tlement had been joined together in 
a spot sheltered from the sun. When 
the company assembled to enjoy the 
good things set before them, I re- 
marked the following among other 
comfortabilia. An enormous saddle 
of venison, flanked by the usual sweet- 
meats, graced the centre of the table, 
and was dispensed by our host, the 
Bordelese, M. de la Trappe: two 
mammoth—tout est mammoth en Amer- 
igue.—See Volney. Two mammoth 
turkeys were at either end, under the 
immediate command of renegade 
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Georgians ; countless hams and cab- 
bages were superintended by Virgin- 
ians; two true-blooded Yankees sat 
down before some huge pumpkin pies 
—delicie Yankaorum ; ; while the 
volunteer restaurateurs of the estab- 
lishment had wisely kept together to 
obtain a reasonable share of the fri- 
caseed squirrels and onion soup, the 
choice salad of the swamps, (season- 
ed by some fragrant flax-seed oil) 
and of the ample bowl containing 
some nameless couscousu, or olla po- 
drida, where swam in loving union, 
fish, fowl, reptile, and vegetable. As 
far as regarded the messes of their 
companions, the Frenchmen had ac- 
quitted themselves of their commis- 
sion, a merveille ; and from the ano- 
malous odour that titillated my olfac- 
tory organs, I had no doubt that they 
had done equal justice to themselves, 
that they had put an ample store of 
lizards and bull-frogs into their own 
mulligatawny. ‘The silence of the 
guests was evidence of their satisfac- 
tion—TI mean the silence of the tongue, 
for never was a greater clamour of 
mastication than upon this occasion 3 
it was equally loud from the turkey 
carvers, the Virginian ham and cab- 
bage eaters, the greasy chops of the 
frog-catchers, and the long yellow 
faces of the Yankee devourers of 
pumpkin pies. ‘The good fare seem- 
ed to inspire every one with good hu- 
mour, and drove the demon of dis- 
content even from the crabbed face 
of our care-worn captain. After the 
viands were removed, fruits, wines, 
spirits, and cigars, circulated round 
the table, and every tongue was now 
unloosed. - ‘Their conversation it is 
unnecessary to detail, since it related 
solely to their predatory i incursions, 
the dangers they had run, the prowess 
they had displayed, or the wanton- 
ness of cruelty with which they had 
exercised their power. When the 
‘wine began to take effect, and dirks 
‘were displayed in hostile : array, I re- 
tired to my hut. 

I was soon joined by the captain, 
who conversed with me the remain- 
der of the evening. He talked of the 
country of France, New Orleans, St 
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Domingo, and various other subjects, 
but made no allusion to his own pro- . 
ceedings, till happening to mention 
the danger his men were in of mur- 
dering each other in their fits of in- 
temperance, he at once expressed his 
disgust at that vice, with which he 
could not reproach himself ; and then 
becoming more familiar, candidly con- 
fessed that he had been long tired of 
his violent course of life, but that 
from his misfortunes, and the i impos- 
sibility of re-entering society with his 
former rank, he saw no alternative 
but to continue his career. 

The most interesting particulars of 
his former life that I learned from his 
conversation on this and some suc- 
ceeding evenings, | have condensed 
into a short narrative. 

Louis de Trappe, at the early age 
of twenty, was sent by his father, a 

wealthy merchant of ‘Bordeaux, to 
superintend his estates in the island 
of St Domingo. He was there re- 
ceived with West Indian kindness and 
hospitality, was pleased with the 
planters, was beloved by them, lived 
happy; and when business required 
his presence in Europe, at the end of 
five years, he left the Island to the 
universal regret of the whole white 
and coloured population. Soon after 
his arrival, he visited Paris, to see its 
refined society, its theatres, and never- 
ending variety. Ilere he became ac- 
quainted with the aimables roues of 
the time, the young men of fortune 
or fashion, who then figured in the 
dangerous salons of the Rue Richelieu, 
or behind the scenes of the Opera. 
He was initiated, of course, into all 
the secrets of fashionable extrava- 
gance, and saw too many of the 
nymphs of T'erpsichore, for his peace 
of mind, or the stability of his future 
fortunes. But this was not all. The 
demon of play took possession of his 
bosom ; and the facilities of gratify- 
ing that passion in the capital were 
sO numerous, that once within its 
vortex, there remained little chance 
of his escaping without total ruin.— 
His losses at play, however, were not 
so considerable during his stay in 
Paris, as to have important influence 





on his future life if the habit itself 
had not become rooted and invete- 
rate. After a few months absence, 
he returned to his father an altered, 
and by no means, a better man, In 
Bordeaux he commenced the same 
career of extravagance ; but his father 
dying soon afier and leaving no other 
son, it became necessary for him to 
return once more to the West Indies 
to look after his inheritance ; here 
the cares of business weaned him for 
a time from him unfortunate habits : 
but with the settlement of his affairs, 
came idleness and ennui; gaming was 
resorted to as a pleasant excitation— 
as something to occupy the mind ; 
and the usual consequences followed 
—loss, embarrassment, and ruin ! 
Estates were mortgaged or sold to 
supply the means of extravagance, or 
to discharge debts incurred 3; till in 
the year 1790, he disposed of the last 
plantation that remained of his for- 
mer splendid possessions. When 
every debt was discharged, he found 
that five hundred dollars formed his 
whole remaining fortune; and with 
this pittance he was too proud to re- 
main amidst the scenes of his former 
magnificence. He retired to Balti- 
more, in the United States. Money 
was not at that time, nor perhaps ever 
was, indispensably requisite to com- 
mence extensive business in America, 
and M. de la Trappe had as much to 
begin the world with as most of his 
enterprising neighbours, Englishmen 
were the only fools who embarked 
their own money in mercantile spec- 
ulations ;_ the consequence naturally 
followed, they soon found their funds 
slipping through their fingers, and be- 
coming transferred to the pockets of 
their scrupulous competitors, Our 
Bordelese began business in partner- 
ship with an American, as commis- 
sion merchants in the city of Balti- 
more, Former connections in the 


French West Indies, and knowledge 
of languages on the part of the Bor- 
delese, attention to the details of 
business on the part of the American, 
and the favourable circumstances of 
the moment, gave them soon as much 
business as they could manage. They 
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became generally known, and having 
the appearance of doing well, became 
of course generally respected ; their 
capital. rapidly accumulated, and the 
disturbed state of Europe enabled 
them to realize enormous profits by 
the transmission of French West In- 
dian produce to France, under cover 
of the American flag. In 1793 an 
opportunity presented itself of mak- 
ing large sums by the purchase of 
coffee in St Domingo, and after three 
years absence, M. de la Trappe again 
returned to Port-au-Prince. In ten 
days he had completed his purchase, 
sent off two vessels for Baltimore, and 
was himself on the eve of embarking 
when he was suddenly seized as a 
conspirator, thrown into a noisome 
prison, and there remained without in- 
quiry or investigation, for the space 
of five months, till by the temporary 
predominance of another faction than 
that which had detained him, he at 
last obtained his liberation. At his 
release he found that “his former re- 
maining friends had either been mur- 
dered, or had left the island, and he 
considered himself exceedingly fortu- 
nate in being offered by a humane 
English captain, a passage to Balti- 
more. He hastened te his ware- 
house on his arrival, but it was shut 
up ; he was told that a few weeks af- 
ter his departure, his partner had-fazl- 
ed, had made a composition with 
some soi-disant creditors, and had 
then removed to New Orleans ! 
After many inquiries, he found 
fhat two vessels of the same name as 
those he sent from St Domingo, had 
arrived at New York, where their 
cargoes were disposed of for the ben- 
efit of unknown persons ; it was thus 
ascertained, that his partner had stop- 
ped the ships on their voyage up the 
Bay of Chesapeake, and sent them to 
New York, to accomplish his abomi- 
nable robbery with ease and security. 
For such a fraud, little redress was 
to be expected from the laws of the 
United States, and none from those 
of New Orleans, then a Spanish Col- 
ony. The Frenchman thus found 
that all his good resolutions, good 
conduct, skill, and perseverance, had 
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been of no avail; and that he was 
now reduced to a more deplorable 
state than he had ever been. He 
went to New Orleans, found that his 
late partner had purchased a valua- 
ble sugar plantation near the city, and 
was making a brilliant figure among 
the dashing planters of Louisiana. 
The swindler and the victim of his 
fraud soon met near the Café R., the 
resort of merchants; the Frenchman 
laid hold of his antagonist, who imme- 
diately drew his pocket companion— 
the pocket companion of every plant- 
er,—his dirk, and aimed a blow ; the 
Bordelese retreated a step, drew his 
pistol, fired, and laid the ruffian swin- 
dler dead at his feet. He returned 
to his hotel in the Ree de la Marche 
without opposition. As soon as eve- 
ning lent shades to his flight, he left 
the city. travelled through various 
parts of ‘Texas, Opelousas, and along 
the banks of the western bayous ; af- 
ter many adventures, he met part of 
his present associates, in the little tav- 
ern on the bank of Natchez ; joined 
them in their incursions, displayed 
superior address, temperance and pre- 
caution; became their leader, and 
about two years before, had estab- 
lished his band at their present re- 
treat in the wilderness. 

Such were the principal facts that 
I collected from the Captain’s con- 
versation ; but though I doubted not 
of his general veracity, I thonght it 
singular that so short a space of time 
should have rooted out almost every 
spark of humanity from his bosom. 
According to his own acknowledg- 
ment, he had become perfectly indif- 
ferent to the shedding of blood. He 
was a misanthrope both in principle 
and practice. My own preservation 
he attributed solely to my having 
saved the life of Joseph, one of the 
most intelligent and enterprising of 
his associates, 

Three weeks had now elapsed since 
my captivity began, and time rolled 
on without bringing any prospect of 
release. About half the band had 
set off some time before for Natchez, 
to dispose of their plunder, and to 
purchase necessaries for the establish- 
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ment. It was contemplated at their - 
departure that their absence would 
not exceed two weeks; that period 
was approaching, and I was waiting 
anxiously for the moment when the 
Captain would fulfil his promise, and 
rive me a horse to go to New Or- 
leans. But I was not destined to tra- 
vel with his permission, ner under 
the protection of his band, One af- 
ternoon, we heard a gun fired in the 
woods, apparently not far from vs; 
the band assembled ; and concluding 
that it must be some travellers chas- 
ing a deer, they set out to reconnol- 
ire and surprise them, None remain- 
ed behind but myself and Joseph. 
We were greatly surpr’sed by the 
non-arrival of the band that night: 
morning appeared, still no appear- 
ance of them; but towards evening, 
we heard repeated shots in our vici- 
nity, and atlast one of the band came 
galloping up, all covered with blood, 
and desperately wounded. We as- 
sisted him from his horse, but his 
weakness was so great, that he could 
merely inform us that he believed 
“that the Captain and all that went 
out with him had been massacred by 
the Indians.” Nothing of the particu- 
lars could we obtain, for the angel 
of death already waved its dark wings 
over him. While waiting the result 
in fearful suspense, a man in Eu- 
ropean dress came galloping along 
the stream, followed by several In- 
dians, on foot and on herse-back, I 
walked out to mect them, making the 
usual signs of peace. ‘The horseman 
dismounted immediately, and run- 
ning up to embrace me, I recognized 
my lost friend the American. He in- 
stantly entered the huts, was fired at 
and missed by Joseph, at which he 
drew his pistols, and was about to 
send the bandit to his last account, 
when I interfered, and with difficulty 
saved his life, Thus far my debt of 
eratitude was paid; the Captain’s 
hospitalities I could never return, for 
he had that morning been numbered 
“ with the things that are not.” The 
Indians now came straggling in, about 
thirty in all;—and having lighted 
large fires in front of the huts, they 
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were soon busy in preparing a repast, 

of which we all partook. The fol- 

lowing was my friend’s account of 

the means by which he had saved 

himself from the robbers, and accom- 
lished my deliverance :— 

“ T had scarcely left you, (said he) 
when I heard the trampling of horses 
vear me, and saw two men coming 
up cautiously, looking round on eve- 
ry side : I was in an open part of the 
forest, and saw no chance of escape. 
I sugceeded, however, in getting be- 
hind a large live oak, and in a few 
minutes was happy to see the whole 
band ride past me. I then silently 
followed them to the river, saw them 
conversing, heard the shot fired at 
vou, and the subsequent negotiation. 
I then glided off again to the woods, 
as cautiously as I advanced to the 
river; and as soon as I got beyond 
hearing, I travelled rapidly on, first 
direct from the river, and then to- 
wards the N. W. which course I fol- 
lowed the whole of that night and 
next day. Along my path I fouud a 
few papaws and chesnuts which re- 
pressed the hunger that began to at- 
tack me. On the second night, I 
took two hours rest, but took care 
not to fall asleep; I then continued 
my journey the whole of next day, 
occasionally picking up some papaws 
and wild grapes as I passed along ; 
travelled the whole night, when I 
took some sleep at day-break, con- 
tinued my journey again till the mid- 
dle of the night, when I took my first 
sound sleep. On awaking some hours 
after sun-rise, I was astonished to 
find two Chickasaw Indians sitting 
beside me. They had perceived me 
while passing along, and with true 
Indian feeling, had not disturbed my 
slumbers, I explained to them my 
situation as far as my knowledge of 
{Indian dialects enabled me; when 
they informed me that they, along 
with some families of their tribe, 
were on their way to the western 
banks of the Mississippi, because the 
constant inroads of the Americans 
had spoiled their hunting grounds, 
They turned back with me to their 
encampment, about ten miles off, 
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where I was received by the whole 
tribe with great kindness; the squaws 
immediately prepared some venison 
and corn cakes for me, and you may 
imagine how delicious they were af- 
ter living four days on papaws and 
wild fruit! As soon as my meal 
was over, the warriors of the tribe as- 
sembled round me: I told them of 
my adventures among the Kanzas, 
how I had become home-sick, came 
with you from St Louis, how you 
were attacked, and how I escaped. 
I then endeavoured to persuade them 
to rescue vou and your cargo; but 
they would not consent : for the rob- 
bers, they said, had done them no 
harm, and I believe they were rather 
afraid of them. Still [remained with 
the tribe, hoping further entreaty 
might prevail ; but had it not been 
for the arrival of another part of the 
tribe, I should have been altogether 
disappointed. The hope of booty, 
which I was continually holding out, 
at last prevailed : and about thirty of 
the young men, accompanied by old 
Kin-ka-poo, set out with me six days 
ago to attempt your deliverance, The 
Indians knew to within twenty miles 
of the hiding place, but as we knew 
not the strength of the band, we were 
obliged to be cautious. We sent 
scouts towards the Tennessee coun- 
try, but no traces of travelling were 
found. We sent men also on the 
route that leads from the robbers’ set- 
tlement to Natchez, and they return- 
ed immediately with the joyful intel- 
ligence of having seen the marks of 
30 or 40 horses, from which we con- 
cluded that one half at least of the 
garrison were absent. I now ap- 
proached to within 30 miles of this 
place, when I left all the Indians but 
two, who came along with me to a 
part of the wood where we imagined 
we should be heard by the robbers. 
I fired a gun, and we then galloped 
off to join our companions. The rob- 
bers sallied out as I expected, and 
followed our tracks till they came to 
a salt lick, where we had taken ef- 
fectual precautions to conceal our 
future progress. The banditti here 
separated to scour the forest, while 
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we remained in their immediate neigh- 
bourhood. All was quiet during the 
night.. At day-break, I perceived 
two of the robbers approaching ; I 
immediately appeared in an open 
part of the wood, and galloped off in 
the opposite direction. After blow- 
ing a bugle, as a sign to their asso- 
ciates, they pursued me two or three 
miles till I approached a _ hollow, 
where I had placed most of the In- 
dians in ambuscade ; this I rode past, 
with the two robbers not twentyjyards 
behind me. The Indians fired a vol- 
ley, and they both fell, pierced with 
many wounds. On stripping one of 
them, I found a handsome French 
pocket-book, with the name “ ZL. de 
la Trappe, Bordeaux, 1784.” We 
continued to approach cautiously, 
and soon came in sight of three more 
of the banditti; they galloped up to 
us, fired their rifles, and wounded two 
of our Indians ; but we soon put them 
down. We afterwards fell in with 
the rest of the band who were seek- 
ing for us, and we have altogether set- 
tled about twelve or fourteen, as far 
as I can collect. But after putting 
them down, I should not have known 
where to find you had it not been for 
that groaning scoundrel (the wound- 
ed robber) who galloped off after 1 
had wounded him, and thus shewed 
the road to this hiding place. But 
all that’s past—now for the future. 
We must leave this place to-morrow 
to prevent surprize; for though we 
may be able to cope with the remain- 
der of the band, they may bring twen- 
ty other freebooters along with them.” 

After the Indians had finished their 
supper, we brought out two large 
kegs of whiskey, and they soon sat 
down to hard drinking, while we took 
care to uncork the kegs of wine and 
spirits that remained, to prevent them 
getting so much as to begin murder- 
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ing each other. While the Indians 
were busy at their cups, we visited 
the hut where the spoils were kept, _ 
and brought away whatever was most 
portable, including some valuable furs 
of my own, This night, the last I 
passed in the scene of my captivity, 
sleep was a stranger to my eyelids, 
The vicissitudes of the day were too 
strange not to give rise to many and 
sad reflections. ‘The Indians, mean- 
while, after their deep carousing, had 
fallen asleep, all but the venerable 
Kineka-poo, whom neither age nor 
fatigue could disable from keeping 
watch over his companions. At day- 
break, we prepared some coffee, rous- 
ed the Indians, told them we must set 
off immediately, and that they must 
hasten to distribute the plunder. The 
distribution lasted three hours. We 
then left the glen of robbers and 
emerged into the forest. At our first 
evening halt, we found that Joseph 
had escaped, but we made no search 
after him. On the fourth day, I 
reached the Indian encampment. I 
there procured horses and guides, and 
accompanied by my late deliverer, the 
American, continued my journey to 
New Orleans. 

Thus ended my adventure on the 
banks of the Mississippi. More than 
twenty years have now elapsed ; but 
I have never seen that mighty river 
since I was prisoner to the Bordelese 
and his band. My American friend 
repaired soon after to Philadelphia, 
(then the seat of government) where 
my statements of his conduct to 
, and , (Secretaries of 
State,) procured him the commission 
of Captain in the regular army, and 
the appointment of Indian agent for 
the Missouri. He is now General 
,and one of the first men in 
the American Republic. 














THE DEAD INFANT. 


O weep not for him; ‘tis unkindness to weep, 
The weary, weak frame hath but fallen asleep ; 
No more of fatigue or endurance it knows ; 

O weep not, O break not its gentle repose. 
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THE CHAMBER OF PSYCHE. 


TREAD softly thro’ these amorous rooms! 
For every bough is hung with life, 

And kisses in harmonious strife 

Unloose their sharp and wing’d perfumes. 
From Afric and the Persian looms 

The carpet’s silken leaves have sprung, 
And Heaven in its blue bounty flung 
These starry flowers and azure blooms! 


Tread softly !—By a creature fair 
The Deity of love reposes : 

His red lips open, like the roses 
Which round his hyacinthine hair 
Hang in crimson coronals ; 

And Passion fills the arched halls ; 
And Beauty floats upon the air! 


Tread softly, softly,—like the foot 

Of Winter shod with fleecy snow, 

Who cometh white, and cold, and mute, 
Lest he should ’wake the Spring below. 
Oh, look ! for here lie Love and You 
Fair spirits of the heart and mind ; 
Alas! that one should stray from truth, 
And one be ever, ever blind! 


Here lie they, like lost pleasures flung 
From Eden’s rich and grassy bowers, 
Nourish’d both by breath of flowers 
Once, and still divine and young: 

Sure somewhere a green home must be, 
Though paradise and faith have flown, 
Where these two may slumber on, 
Sweet friends, into eternity ! 


nN 
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Ga.toway.—If we are not greatly 
mistaken, this gentleman was the au- 
thor of a masterly pamphlet, which 
appeared in America, soon after the 
escape of Washington from Sir Wm. 
Howe and Cornwallis.—If so, Mr G, 
was a loyalist—and shewed, rather 
more conclusively than we should 
have liked, had we been the leader of 
His Majesty’s forces in America, that 
Washington was entirely in the power 
of his adversary, more than once; 
that nothing saved him, in crossing 
the Delaware, but imbecility or some- 
thing worse on the part of his Majes- 
ty’s generals, Washington him- 
self we know, did say, that he owed 
his escape to the infatuation of his 
enemy.—Yes, and well he might. 
Cornwallis had pursued him so hotly, 
through Newark, Brunswick, Prince- 
ton, Trenton, that, while the rear of 
one army was leaving each of those 
“ places” in succession, the van of the 
other was entering it. Washington’s 
whole power, when he had crossed— 
his whole army—that upon which 
the hopes of all America were cast, 
was only twenty-two hundred men 
—weary worn out—suffering every 
kind of hardship—and completely 
discouraged, by a long uninterrupted 





series of disaster. They were leav- 
ing him by fifties and by hundreds— 
owing to the nature of their engage- 
ment: so that, in two days, he was 
reduced from thirty-three, to seven- 
teen hundred men. Cornwallis had 
six thousand capital troops chosen for 
the purpose. Yet Washington was 
permitted, strange as it may seem, to 
cross a broad rapid river, with his 
miserable remnant of military power 3 
with all his baggage and stores (the 
loss of which would have been quite 
irretrievable to him;) and without 
molestation.—The advance of Corn 
wallis put up, for the night, almost 
within cannon-shot of the Americans, 
while they were embarking. ’ 
There was a Mr Galloway—per+ 
haps the same—in the Pennsylvania 
assembly, He distinguished himself 
about 1764-5—by opposing a petition 
of that body; or in that body, for 
changing the proprietary to a 
form of government, Franklin after- 
wards published Mr G.’s argument, 
with a preface of his own. 
Guman—Rev. Mr—A Unitarian 
“ clergyman,” of Charleston, South 
Carolina; formerly a contributor to 
the North American Review, for 
which he made some tolerable trans 
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lations of Boileau. He was too 
much of a poet for that sort of job ; 
aud, we fear, though one of the most 
beautiful prose writers of the age— 
is too little of a poet now, for any 
generous, bold adventure in the way 
of poetry.—These Unitarian “ cler- 
gymen,” by the by, are fine fellows 
in America: Mr Everett (see p. 147) 
is now going to the right field for 
him—-Congress: he will make a 
figure, there, for a time; but will 
never be a statesman: Mr Sparks, 
we see, is turned editor: Mr Holley 
is now president of a college: Mr 
Pierpont—lawyer—merchant — poet 
—preacher—makes compilations “ for 
the use o’ schools :”— He is a power- 
ful man, however: He might be a 
statesman. ‘These are Unitarian 
leaders. 

Gorpon, Dr—Wrote a history of 
the American Revo.urionary War, 
3 vols. 8va, which may be depended 
upon. 
what he describes; an Englishman, 
we believe: The work is crowded 
with materials, of which a great his- 
tory might haye been made. With 
a world of trash, there are some 
passages of extraordinary force and 
breadth in it: as, for example, the 
account of a German officer’s death 
and burial, on the top of a mountain, 
just before the surrender of Bur- 
goyne. 

Grirritu :—Ex-Consul to some 
French port; maker of a “ supple- 
ment,” which is very well, so far as 
it goes, to the Hisrory or Mary- 
LAND, which, as we have said before, 
is not yet written. (See Bozman, 
(vol. If. N.S. p. 231. 

Grirrits—Jupce. Author and 
compiler of the Law Recisrrr, a 
work of great value, to those who 
have claims or property in any part 
of the United States. It contains all 
that is material, for a stranger, ay, or 
any body else—to know, of the laws, 
course of practice and court rules, in 
each of the twenty-eight communi- 
ties, which go to make up the Union. 

Griscomsp—Author of “A Year 
1n-Evrope :” a plain, sensible, good 
sprt of a man, who, after “ running 


He was an eye witness of 
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over” here for a time: picking up a 
world of “ pretty particular informa- — 
tion, I guess ;” overran, like another 
Cesar, a considerable part of Eu- 
rope; and precisely one year—to an 
hour—from the day of his de-barka- 
tion at Liverpool, re-embarked for 
America, where he ran out before 
all the world, about a twelvemonth 
ago, in a volume of commentaries, 
which are, certainly, very much to 
be wondered at, considering the pre- 
cipitation of his movements here.— 
We have heard, but we know nothing 
of the matter, that he was “ dispatch- 
ed,” by some society of New York, 
to this other world, for information. 
It may be so—we don’t much like to 
accuse ,.his countrymen of dispatch- 
ing travellers; but certain of his 
movements here, certainly favour the 
notion. He had no body with him— 
that we are sure of; and up to the 
day of his departure, set all the laws 
of time and space at nought. 
Hatt—Joun E.—A _ blockhead ; 
editor of the Port-F olio (tautology 
that)—(see Dennie, p. 122); and 
“author” of many priceless works 
(to our knowledge)—an account of 
which, we herewith subjoin. 
Thus—No, 1.—*Hauu’s Port-Fo- 
lio :” a Monthly Magazine, made up 
of original essays from our “ periodi- 
cals,” newspapers, gazettes, &c, trans- 
lations of translations; matter, for 
which the Philadelphians have not 
yet been abie to invent a name— 
but which, when it is more than usu- 
ally absurd or foolish, they call his 
own poetry, of which we remem- 
ber a verse : 
“ The wedding-day appointed was ; 
The wedding clothes provided ; 


But, on the day she was to wed, 
She sickened and she die did.” 


2. “ Haxi’s Admiralty” is a com- 
pilation from “ Clark’s Praxis,” and 
some other English works; with a 
few meagre notes, which, so far as 
they go, only serve to mislead a stu- 
dent, or neutralize the text. 

3. “ Hauu’s Justice”’—A shame- 
less piece of quackery, with a candid 
fair title, nevertheless—a paltry com- 
pilation, with what amounts to caveat 
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emptor upon the back—from the 
Laws of Maryland; wherein the au- 
thor, under pretence of assisting the 
lay gens, among other characteristic, 
ingenious expedients to swell the 
volume, has the impudence to give 
two copies—both of which are false 
—of the same “ precedent,” as he 
calls it, which “ precedent,” by the 
way, is a bill of sale! 

4. “Hauy’s Emerigon”—A poor 
translation, with two or three toler- 
able notes (which of course are not 
his own) of a poor French book, on 
the Law of Insurance. ‘These works, 
we should observe, are only to be 
found among the wholesale collectors 
of America—the auctioneers; who 
will confirm our testimony. They 
know them to he priceless.—Nos, 2, 
8, and 4, are light octavos ; the rest, 
heavy enough. 

5. “Hauu’s Law Journal”—A 
compilation of refuse law tracts ; old 
pamphlets ; forgotten speeches—&c, 
—&c.—the best of all his “ works ;” 
being entirely a compilation. 

As a writer, were he not one of 
those, the whole of whom we profess 
to give an account of, Mr John E, 
Hall, would not be worth our notice. 
He is a bad one—a mischievous one 
—a foolish one. He is endowed 
with less than moderate abilities :— 
with no scholarship ; no principle ; 
no heart—no courage—no decency 
—no character, And yet, strange as 
it may seem, he is worth calling 
sternly to account—worth driving 
before us, with a whip of scorpions.— 
There will be those—we know— 
the Spartans knew it—whom it were 
beneath a man to assail with any- 
thing but a whip. He is one of them. 
A child—an ideot, we know, may 
lift a flood-gate or a bar; drawa 
bolt, or turn a key—which—idiot as 
he is—may let in a deluge, upon a 
province.—He has done this.— He 
got possession, it were no easy matter 
to tell how—of a spring—a fountain, 
the waters of which did circulate, 
some years ago, (when it was trou- 
bled of the angels,) through all Amer- 
ica—like wine. Into it, with a wicked, 
mercenary spirit, he has been pour- 

$3 ATHENEUM, VOL. 3. 2d series, 
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ing a deadly poison—a pernicious’ 
exhilarating drug—month after month 
—until there are those, who relish’ 
the taste, and love the sparkle, of 
these impure waters.—He is, there- 
fore, worth scourging. they, worth 
shaming. 

Or—in sober, plain prose, John E. 
Hall was permitted, weak and wicked 
as he is, to get possession of the Port- 
Folio, after the death of Dennie, be- 
fore anybody thought it possible for 
him, or it, in dis hands, to be mis- 
chievous. With that, he is now able 
to provoke the indignation of those— 
whom, but for that—he could never 
hope to move any thing more than 
the pity of. With all his abominable 
stupidity, however, the man had cun- 
ning enough to see, that if he ventur- 
ed much of fis loading upon the 
Port-F olio, it would go to the devil, of 
course ; and himself with it; where- 
fore he has contrived, year after year, 
to keep it afloat—and his chin above 
water—though he has been over head 
and ears with it, more than once— 
afloat—in spits of his own dead, pon- 
derous imbecility, by freighting it 
with a buoyant material, which he 
pilfered from our magazines—when- 
ever he went ashore—that is, about 
once a month, 

He has moreover succeeded, one 
hardly knows how, in making him- 
self an outlaw, worth hunting down, 
upon all the sweet, calm charities of 
life ; all the sanctities of retirement : 
He has done more—he has foregone 
the privileges of fools : put himself, 
by his appetite for vulgar notoriety, 
out of the protection, to which he 
was naturally entitled, by his insig- 
nificance ; and all the laws of gener- 
ous literary warfare. By his own 
brutal, cowardly disregard of all de- 
corum, he has driven us to scourge 
the lion’s hide—though we know 
what is under it—inch by inch, from 
his back. We await our reward, 

HiamipToN—-ALEXANDER. (See 
Vanperuin, Vol. li. N. 8. p. 355.) 
—A West Indian, by birth: Secre- 
tary of State under the administra- 
tion of Washington: a soldier—a 
Man—a statesman—-a legislator (im 
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theory) of whom any people might be 
proud :—-author, (jointly with Mr 
Madison, late President of the United 
States ; and Judge Jay, formerly min- 
ister to this court—who wrote only 
two of the papers, we believe—author, 
so far, of a work, THe FEepera.ist, 
which may be called, seriously, rev- 
erently, the Bible of Republicans.— 
It is a large octavo volume—a series 
of essays, which appeared in defence 
of the Federal constitution, pretty 
much as it now is, before it had been 
adopted by the people.—It is a work, 
altogether, which, for comprehensive- 
ness of design, strength, clearness 
and simplicity, has no parallel—we 
do not even except, or overlook, 
those of Montesquieu, and Aristotle 
—among the political writings of men. 

While Hamilton was the Secretary 
of State, certain of his reports, upon 
the domestic relations of the country, 
were papers of extraordinary power : 
It was this Hamilton, with whom 
Washington quarrelled, in the Revo- 
tutionary war; and whom Burr shot 
in aduel, The quarrel with Wash- 
ington was only fora moment. Wash- 
igton was imperious—absolute : Ha- 
milton, youthful, haughty and fear- 
less. Washington spoke to him, ra- 
ther too much like a master. Ham- 
ilton drew up; and gave him a word 
of caution, which was never forgot- 
ten ; though, when Washington came 
to make up his political household, 
he put all recollection of it aside, 
and called him to the first office 
under him, in the Federal adminis- 
tration. 

Ilsrper—Rorerr Gooptor—A 
remarkable specimen of the self-edu- 
cated class: a senator: a member of 
Congress, where he held a command- 
ing influence, year after year: a 
statesman—whose great speech, Cob- 
bett swears that he (Cobbett) made 
for him (Harper): a good mechanic. 
(having been a cabinet-maker in his 
youth ; a circumstance of which he 
makes no secret): a good captain : 
a good—perhaps a great lawyer. 
His writings are chiefly political. 
They are not collected, we believe ; 
but certainly deserve to be, with 
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great care. They are energetic, 
manly, profound, satisfactory—We 
hold him to be, altogetlier, one of — 
the ablest men that North America 
has produced. 

Haypen—Honrace, Dr, a Yankee, 
author of the “ GeoLocicaL Essays” 
to which we alluded some time ago— 
(see Beazzy, vol. II. N.S. p. 356) 
a valuable work nevertheless, al- 
though one is occasionally disturbed 
by the pompous, absurd style, in 
which little matters are spoken of. 
It is a prodigious accumulation of 
material—fact, argument, reason— 
of which great use might be made ; 
but of which little is made. We 
think highly of Dr Hayden as a ge- 
ologist ; mineralogist—and also, as 
a dentist. He has written ably upon 
the diseases of teeth; lectured in 
the “ Maryland University”—so call- 
ed—on the same subject; and we 
are quite sure is master thereof.—He 
has also—such are the strange pur- 
suits of a learned Yankee ;—he has 
also found out a method of tanning 
leather, in four hours, for which he 
has obtained a—patent ; and a meth- 
od of preserving anatomical prepara- 
tions “to all eternity”—which we 
take to be quite a desideratum with 
every body, but our resurrection- 
men: Both of these discoveries, 
however, Mr Charles Whitlaw claims 
to have given Dr Hayley, the “ first 
idee” of. | 

Henrer—Joun, D. Author of 
the book, which is called Hunrer’s 
NarraAtTivE.—A very honest fellow, 
at bottom—spoiled by absurd atten- 
tion here ; with a world of cunning ; 
who forgot his part, as a North Ame- 
rican savage, entirely before he left 
us.—He could not get up a better 
book, without assistance; although, 
we dare say, that, after all the prun- 
ing; alteration, correction, etc. etc. 
which the “ Narrative,” has under- 
gone, there is not a paragraph left, 
as it was written by him. 

Hvusron— Editor of the Minerva: 
formerly oue of the writers for Dr 
Coleman’s Eventne Posr—(a valu- 
able paper—) Mr Huston we are 
told, is English; at any rate, his 
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writings are, though he does main- 
tain, that Sir W. Scott is not—we 
state it strongly—the author of his 
own works: that on the contrary, 
“one Dr Greenfield” is: and more- 
over, that he (Mr H. we suppose— 
the article wearing an editorial face) 
did actually see the MS. of a novel, 
in the possession of a London pub- 
lisher; which MS. was in the hand- 
writing of Dr G., and afterwards ap- 
peared in print, as one of the Waver- 
ley novels.—We may err a little, 
perhaps, in the particulars ; but, sub- 
stantially, we are correct, in saying 
that such positive testimony did ap- 
pear, some 18 months ago, in the 
Minerva. 

Hitt— Ira. Another Yankee. 
(See Breazty, vol. Il. N. S. p. 
356.) This man’s “ Tueory oF THE 
Eartu,” is one of the most capital 
affairs that we know of ; unless, per- 
haps, that paper of Irving, in the In- 
troduction to Knickerbocker, upon 
the same question, be as good—The 
chief difference is, that Irving is un- 
doubtedly in fun, while he appears 
to be profoundly in earnest: Tra Hill 
profoundly in earnest, while he ap- 
pears to be only in fun. It is, after 
all, however, a mighty ingenious 
book—was rather satisfactory to our- 
self—and if he would put forth a 
new edition, with a burlesque title, 
would go down, yet:—Or, if the 
book should not, he would. Absurd 
as it is on some accounts, however, 
it is, on others, an essay of singular 
merit, 

History—There is hardly a state 
in the whole “ Union,” without a his- 
tory of its own: Some ten or a dozen 
have been put forth concerning the 
United States—America—the Revo- 
lutionary war, etc, etc. and yet, up to 
this hour, the best account of Ame- 
rica, the Revolutionary war, and all, 
has been the work of a stranger— an 
Italian—a writer who had never set 
his foot in America. His name was 
Carto Borra.—A plenty of material 
may be found for a good history.— 
Professor Esrnine’s collection of it- 
self: that, which he gave to Harvard 
University some years ago, is a mine 
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of learning about America, He was 
a stranger too; a German.—Ramsay 
is romantic, loose, declamatory, and 
credulous: Marsuaui, (Chief Jus- 
tice of the Supreme Court,) insup- 
portably tiresome ; and, with all his 
great honesty, care, and sources of in- 
formation, from the papers of Wash- 
iugton, greatly mistaken, several 
times, in matters of importance; 
Gorpon, fatiguing: a mere catalogue 
of undigested, undigestible transac- 
tions: all matter; no workmanship, 
as a whole; Mrs Warren—a wo- 
man: T’RuMBULL, sound ; but a little 
too wise thoughtful, particular, in 
ordinary affairs, clumsy, credulous, 
without ardour :— ALLEN—-partly 
trash; partly newspaper wisdom ; 
partly rhodomantade ; partly writing, 
of a noble, strong, bold character— 
determined—-eloquent—original-— 
but, murdered by typographical blun- 
dering.—Allen, by the way, must not 
bear this load. He is too honest a 
fellow ; too good a man; has enough 
to answer for on his own account, 
It was the transgression of others— 
Neal and Watkins,—Be it on their 
heads. R.Waxtsu, Dr—could write 
a book about America, by which he 
would be remembered, if he were to 
undertake it, like a man ; discharging 
his heart of all bitterness; foolish 
rancour ; jealousy and fear, 
Horrman—Davin—Professor of 
Law in the University of Maryland— 
a highly respectable institution ; but 
no University. It is, in fact, only a 
medical college; with a law faculty, 
of which Mr H, is the professor.— 
He is the author of a small work, of 
which we think very highly.—He 
calls it “A Course or Lecau Stupy.” 
—His views are more extensive, by 
far, than those of any other person, 
who professes, or lectures upon law, 
in America; and, with a few trivial 
exceptions, dignified, worthy, and ad- 
mirable. He teaches that men are 
not lawyers by intuition: that he, 
who is called upon to expound law, 
may have occasion to know what he 
is talking about; may wish that he 
knew something of history, legisla. 
tion, languages. He would have the 
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name of a lawyer something more 
than a by-word among men—a re- 
proach—a nick-name. 
Hottev—Rev Mr—Another Uni- 
tarian clergyman : formerly a preach- 
er of Boston, Massachusetts: one of 
the most eloquent speakers of the 
age—or declaimers, rather : a showy, 
beautiful rhetorician : president of 
the Transylvania “ University,” so 
cailed—an academy on a respeetable 
footing—hardly a college: a misera- 
ble prose writer—in comparison with 
himself as a speaker, we mean.—He 


To a Young Lady—The Fale Beauty. 





never appears to say what he means; 
or to mean what he says, with a pen. | 
Hoitiev—Brother of the last: as- 
sociate editor of the New York Mag- 
azine, a journal which died of its 
own talkativeness. 
Hutcuinson—The last royal gov- 
ernor of Massachusetts ; about which 
province he wrote a good, strong 
substantial history. It has been well 
continued by Minor. Gov. H. was 
the client of Mr Sclicitor General 
Wedderbourne (see FRANKLIN, p. 
214) when he abused Franklin. 





TO A YOUNG LADY. 


WITH A WREATH OF FLOWERS, 


Forcrt me not—forget me not! 

But let these little simple flowers 

Remind thee of his lonely lot, 

Who loved thee in life’s purer hours, 

When hearts and hopes were hallowed 
things, 

Ere gladness broke the lyre she brought ; 

Then oh! when shivered all its strings, 

Forget me not—forget me not! 


We met, ere yet the world had come 
To wither up the springs of truth, 
Amid the holy joys of home, 

And in the first warm blush of youth ; 


We parted, as they never part 

Whose tears are doomed to be forgot,— 
Oh! by that agony of heart, 

Forget me not—forget me not! 


Thine eye must watch these flowrets fade, 

Thy soul its idols melt away, 

But oh! when friends and flowers lie 
dead, 

Love can embalm them in decay ; 

And, when thy spirit sighs along 

The shadowy scenes of hoarded thought, 

Oh ! listen to its pleading song,— 

Forget me not—forget me not! 





THE PALE BEAUTY. 


HE sun had scarcely dipped his 
golden beams in the western 
ocean. His saffron hues still reflect- 
ed innumerable beauties on the sur- 
rounding landscape, and attired it in 
that lovely mellowness which adds 
richness even to the picturesque 
charms of nature. ‘The scene was 
altogether delightful. From the ele- 
vated summit of a long range of lofty 
clifis, declining into a gentle valley, 
and softened by thick and ever vary- 
ing foliage, the eye might trace an 
irregular line of neat white cottages, 
dotting the green underwoods like 
sheep scattered over a vernal mead- 
ow. Through this peaceful region, 
a river of ample breadth wound its 
translucent course, now buried in 


mantling trees which extended their 
twisting arms from bank to bank 
across the flood, and now voluptuous- 
ly glittering in the open light of 
heaven. Vessels freighted with rich 
cargoes were incessantly gliding down 
these almost quiet waters, and it was 
not unpleasing to catch the far-off 
strain of the pilot’s song, as he stood 
upon the deck of his floating habita- 
tion, and enjoyed the luxuriant pros- 
pect. 

Two young men, in shooting jack- 
ets, and with guns upon their shoul- 
ders, came loitering down a narrow 
path leading from the brow of the 
hill, to the village beneath: one of 
them was evidently a stranger, as he 


frequently stopped to gratify his ad- 
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miration, and to make inquiries re- 
specting the various objects which ar- 
rested his attention, 

“ Yonder stands, or rather hangs, 
a beautiful cottage,” exclaimed he to 
his companion ; pointing, at the same 
time, to a picturesque rustic building 
which stood on the verge of an over- 
shadowing cliff, in a little enclosure 
of thickly blossoming fruit trees. 

“ Yes,” was the reply ; and, pretty 
as the cottage may seem, it contains 
a young girl for its inhabitant, much 

rettier I can assure you.” 

“Indeed ! who and what is she ?” 

“The queen of the village !” 

‘You must present me to pay hom- 
age at her feet, then.” 

“O,no; she’s guarded by an old 
Cerberus of a father, who is too watch- 
ful, and too discreet for devotees of 
your lordship’s temperament.” 

“ Where will be the harm of tak- 
ing a glance ?” 

* Beware of the danger; for though 
Amy Castelton be only a cotter’s 
daughter, as the song says, your lord- 
ship would’nt prove the first knight 
that has come off worsted by the in- 
fluence of her charms; ’tis too well 
ascertained, that Cupid, who is a ca- 
pricious deity, has taken up his abode 


in yonder garden of roses, and dis-, 


charges his arrows at all who are 
bold enough to cross his enchanted 
barrier.” 

“This raillery does but excite my 
curiosity. Ah, Charles! you are a 
sly dog ! you live in this village like 
an eastern prince, and mw 

“On my honour you mistake ; be- 
sides, Amy Castelton is already en- 
gaged to a young man of some cred- 
it in the neighbourhood.” 

“ A clown!” 

“ Not exactly ! he’s the curate, and 
lives in the red house yonder by the 
church : as soon as circumstances will 
admit, for he is in constant expecta- 
tion of a living, he and Amy are to 
be married; now you know the whole 
story,” 

“ Nevertheless, let us call at the 
cottage,” answered the right honour- 
able ; “at all events it is ever delight- 
ful to look at a pretty face ; and the 





parson can’t be offended at our admi- 
ration of what, no doubt, he so pious 
ly adores himself.” 

With these words, the young Lord 
Rosenberry continued to ascend the 
hill, followed by his companion, 
Charles Somerton, till they reached 
the little wicket which opened into 
the garden of Cliff cottage. 

“ Observe, my lord,” said Charles, 
peeping through the hedge, “ yonder 
prowls the invincible lord of the cas- 
tle, Amy’s father.” 

Rosenberry did as he was desired, 
and perceived from behind the branch- 
es, a man of serious deportment, ty- 
ing up a branch of white dwarf roses, 
and too intent on his simple occupa- 
tion toobserve them. A young girl, 
in a quaker-like dress, came from the 
cottage while he was thus employed ; 
she had a basket on her arm, far- 
nished with silk netting, which she 


continued to work at, as she gaily - 


and half unconsciously conversed 
with her father. 

“ That’s Amy!” said Charles, in 
a subdued tone of voice te his friend, 
“isn’t she very pretty ?” 

Lord Rosenberry continued to gaze, 
but it was in the surprise of disap- 
pointed expectation. Amy indeed 
was very fair ; her light tresses waved 
luxuriantly down her well formed 
shoulders ; she had fine eyes and fine 
teeth, but still there wanted, at least 
in the young nobleman’s opinion, 
that certain air, that grace, that in- 
imitable finish of feminine perfection, 
which invariably conquers at first 
sight. 

“ Well!” ejaculated Rosenberry, 
“is this your sylvan beauty? thank 
heaven my heart is still unsubdued.” 

“ Be not too certain of that,” an- 
swered Charles ; others have thought 
like you, and have been in their turns 
deceived.” 

“ Poor fellows !” was the reply, 
almost scornfully. 

The young sportsmen were now 
driven from their ambuscades by the 
approach of the veteran of the gar- 
den to the where they had con- 
cealed themselves, Charles took ad- 
vantage of the circumstance, and lean- 
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ing half over the low gate, inquired 
the hour. The person to whom this 
question was addressed, without once 
troubling himself to notice the indi- 
vidual who spoke, deliberately drew 
from his pocket an old fashioned 
watch, and afier examining it for at 
least a minute, as coolly answered, 
“six,” and continued to pick the 
dead leaves from the adjoining shrubs. 
Previously to this, Amy had sudden- 
ly retired, so that Lord Rosenberry 
had an undivided opportuuity of con- 
templating her father. He was ap- 
parently a man of eccentric habits ; 
his person, too, was rather singular. 
He was of low stature, somewhat 
awkwardly formed ; his countenance 
seemed much flushed, or sun-burnt ; 
he had pale blue, but sharply pene- 
trating eyes, and his hair being chafed 
from his forehead by the premature 
hand of time, gave him a more vene- 
rable appearance than accorded per- 
haps with his years. He worea long 
loose blue coat which reached down 
to his heels: the rest of his dress, 
even to his gaiters, was composed of 
nankin, 

“ Would it be too great a favour 
to request a cup of ale r” cried Lord 
Rosenberry, marking Castelton’s free- 
zing manner, and resolving to queer 
the old slouch, as he termed him to 
Charles. 

“ A cup of ale! why, no—a cup of 
ale, if that be all—a cup of ale”— 
the sentence was made up of a shuf- 
fling whistle, with which Mr Castel- 
ton disappeared among the tall rasp- 
berry bushes. 

~ Now,” said the young lord, in a 
tone half laughing and half vexed, 
“is this a negative or an affirmative ? 
for hang me if I can imagine.” 

“You perceive,” answered Charles, 
“ T told you exactly the truth; isn’t 
he a very proper Cerberus to keep 
young fellows at a distance ?” 

“ But you assured me, also, that 
Cupid nestled hereabouts ; I marvel 
the villain doesn’t come and unbolt 
this ugly spiked gate.” 

“Ah! my lord, these very spikes 
which you affect to despise so, are 
all the urchin’s arrow heads ; for 
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heaven’s sake don’t lean over them 
on the heart side.” 

The young men laughed, as youn 
men frequently do, at the little witti- 
cisms of their own coining, when sud- 
denly a neat looking elderly woman 
came towards them with ale and cakes 
on a salver of curious workmanship, 

“Oh! is it you, young squire ?” 
said she, to Charles; “ well sure, 
master be so strange, why couldn’t 
he ask a body in? howsomever, I say 
nothing ; I hope your sisters be all 
well ; and madam, your mother ; and 
Miss Grace, your aunt; laud! when 
will she geta husband! why I re- 
member she was on the look-out for 
one three and twenty years agoune, 
when—but I say nothing ; here’s the 
ale, as fine and clear as ever was 
brewed, though to be sure we have 
gotten better—but I say nothing.” 

* And how is your young mistress, 
Mary? I hear she’s going to be mar- 
ried,” 

“ Why so she be, that is, as soon 
as parson knows how to get a living 
like ; but ye see, preaching don’t an- 
swer so well in these here parts as it 
does in tothers; well, I’m sure our 
Amy’s more contented to wait an I 
should be ; but, I—I say nothing.” 

“ No, no, Mary, you are perfectly 
right,” replied Charles, returning her 
the glass, and giving half a crown at 
the same time, “ you are perfectly 
right.” 

“ And what be this for, young 
‘squire ?” said Mary, chinking the 
money on the old-fashioned salver. 

“ What for, why to buy yourself a 
rose-coloured ribbon with, and wear 
it at church ;_ I suppose you'll all be 
there on Sunday ; and Amy, and her 
father—ha ?” 

“ To be sure; we never neglects 
our duty, either to God or to man !” 
was the answer, as Mary caught Lord 
Rosenberry’s dark eye, and drew her- 
self up with an air of primness. 

“Well, you'll wear the rose-col- 
oured ribbons ?” 

“ Certainly I will; there can be 
no harm in it, I think.” 

“ Harm! what harm should there 
be ?” 























“No; only I heard master saying 
young women should be always care- 
ful, not to lay themselves under obli- 
gations to—but I say nothing,” and 
she deliberately put down the salver 
and deposited the money in alittle silk 

urse which she drew from her pocket. 

“ That’s a pretty purse!” observed 
Lord Rosenberry, “ will you allow 
me to examine it ?” 

“ All my own embroidery, some 
people might make a boast; but I— 
I say nothing.” 

Lord Rosenberry opened the purse, 
and dropped into it a sovereign ; Ma- 
ry saw the glare of gold through the 
netting, and she looked first at the 
purse, then at Lord Rosenberry, and 
then at the purse again: at that in- 
stant, the bluff voice of Castelton was 
heard among the raspberry bushes, 
exclaiming, “why, what the deuce ! 
why, where the deuce !” and Mary, 
calling to her aid a profound curtsey, 
made her exit in an instant. 

Our cavaliers, finding all further 
eonference with the master of the cot- 
tage at an end, thought right to make 
the best of their way to the manor- 
house, the seat of Sir Abel Somerton, 
Charles’s father. Charles had not 
long been from Eton, the scene of 
his first intimacy with his present 
fashionable companion, Lord Rosen- 
berry, a young man of profligate and 
expensive habits, but withal possess- 
ing a sort of generous nonchalance 
which was extremely fascinating to 
those who were not at the pains of 
observing him with the eye of more 
than a mere acquaintance. His per- 
son was handsome and manly, and an 
air of elegant levity, peculiarly his 
own, rendered him a dangerous com- 
panion to those whose minds possess- 
ed not a considerable portion of for- 
bearance to counteract the evil ten- 
dency of his propensities. At Som- 
erton House, Lord Rosenberry was 
looked upon as alittle deity; his 
rank, his connexions, his habits, were 
all esteemed as so many excellencies, 
and Sir Abel was not without hopes 
that, from the pointed attentions 
which were paid by Lord Rosenber- 
ry to his youngest daughter, a union 
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might be effected between the two 
families. How vain are the thoughts 
of a fond father who imagines a 
school-girl of fifteen is capable of 
riveting the affections of a man rev- 
elling in the extremes of fashion and 
voluptuousness, whose society is 
courted by the most elegant and ac- 
complished, if not by the most cor- 
rect of both sexes, 

Somerton House, during the few 
days that Lord Rosenberry had pass- 
ed there, was thronged by all the sur- 
rounding fox-hunters and their wives, 
and daughters ; for Sir Abel was not 
the only silly old man who was on 
the look-out for a young ford. His 
lordship, however, began to be hear- 
tily tired of ruralizing, and purposed 
returning to Hanover Square on the 
Monday, when the accident of a mo- 
ment led to a material alteration in 
his resolves. Lord Rosenberry went 
with the family to the village church 
on the Sunday. Was it that a spark 
of devotion excited him to visit the 
venerable pile ? no—was it Christian- 
ity? no—it was nothing more nor 
less than the idea of laughing at old 
Mary’s rose-coloured ribbons, and 
obtaining a second and unimpeded 
view of Amy Castelton, “ the village 
beauty.” It is no slight misfortune 
for a simple innocent girl to be dis- 
tinguished as “ a beauty.” 

Lord Rosenberry had been in 
church with the Somertons some few 
minutes, when in flourished Mary, 
majestically sweeping down the cen- 
tre aisle, to open her master’s pew, 
her head radiant with the fatal rose- 
coloured bow, which did not fail, in 
a country church, to excite universal 
attention, What a contrast was the 
foolish old woman, to the dove-like 
creature who followed her with slow 
and measured steps, supporting the 
weight of her father upon her arm ; 
for old Castelton, it seemed, had ac 
cidentally slipped down a bank in his 
garden, and thus been rendered lame. 
Amy appeared simply dressed in a 
plain grey silk pelisse, with a Leg- 
horn bonnet: she had no colour in 
her cheek ; sometimes her very we 
were pale ; in looking at her it might 
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almost have been imagined that a 
statue of the most exquisite alabaster 
had suddenly been inspired with life. 
During the service Amy’s eyes scarce- 
ly wandered from her book, except 
to the features of her father; once, 
she accidentally looked towards the 
young curate, and then indeed Lord 
Rosenberry observed that those pal- 
lid features, when irradiated by a 
blush, were lovely as the young morn- 
ing warmed by the earliest. tints of 
dawn. He envied the unconscious 
curate the excitement of that exqui- 
site vermillion; and, strange as it 
may appear, a pang of the deepest 
jealousy rushed through his heart at 
the instant. When the congregation 
quitted the church, Sir Abel, who was 
regarded as the father of the village, 
stood to speak with several of the 
parishioners, among the rest, to Mr 
Selwin the curate, and to old Castel- 
ton, on the cause of his lameness. 
Amy replied to the conversation of 
the Misses Somerton with sweetness 
and affability ; not, however, divest- 
ed of rustic diffidence ; but when the 
young lord attémpted to address her, 
the answer was chilling as ice, and 
seemed to imply that the frozen soul 
within possessed not the faculty of an- 
imating 2 form so cold and death-like. 
Lord Rosenberry, for the first time 
in his life, was pained by a woman’s 
indiflerence towards him. Was it 
that Amy, singular and peculiar as 
she seemed, had really made an im- 
pression on his heart ? was it that his 
vanity could not support the regard- 
less manner with which she treated 
him? . During the day the imagined 
semblance of Amy was constantly be- 
fore his eyes; at night it hovered 
round him in his dreams. He arose 
earlier than usual—the sun had scarce- 
ly tipped the summit of the hills, 
when he found himself walking on 
the banks of the river which flowed 
past the base of Castelton’s cottage. 
It was a lovely morning; the per- 
fume of a thousand flowers, as they 
distilled the pure dew, enriched the 
surrounding atmosphere : as the light 
sunbeams fell on the glossy bosom of 
the water, the sportive trout leaped 
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joyously from his liquid bed, and 
seemed for an instant to inhale the 
golden shower as it descended. Lord 
Rosenberry stood silently by the cur- 
rent; he neither observed the gay 
verdure, nor listened to the lively 
melody of the birds which now sweet- 
ly burst from the thickly waving fo- 
liage; he thought of nothing but Amy 
Castelton. Buried in a profound re- 
verie, he seated himself on the trunk 
of a fallen oak, in which position he 
had scarcely remained ten minutes, 
when the piercing shriek of a female 
met his ear, and rushing to the open- 
ing covert, he beheld Mary, old Cas- 
telton’s servant, wringing her hands 
and gazing franticly towards a half- 
sunken boat in the centre of the river, 
On the opposite bank Castelton him- 
self had fallen to the earth in a state 
of insensibility, and Amy, the gentle 
Amy, was struggling for life in the 
remorseless water. Lord Rosenber- 
ry did not even stay to throw off his 
coat nor his hat; in an instant he 
plunged into the stream, and in an 
instant more Amy was at the feet of 
her father, Castelton, when he be- 
held his daughter safe, was almost 
frantic with joy : he frequently stoop- 
ed to the earth where she still lay 
supported in the arms of her brave 
preserver, to kiss her cold lips, and 
as frequently bathed the hand of Lord 
Rosenberry with tears of almost child- 
ish gratitude. He was now an alter- 
ed man; it was evident that, howso- 
ever his austerity might extend toa 
stranger, he wanted not the heart to 
requite the generosity of a friend. 
By the aid of some peasants, whom 
Mary’s cries had drawn to the spot, 
a second boat was now procured and 
Amy conveyed home. Selwin, who 
soon heard of the accident, flew in 
nearly phrenzied haste to the cot- 
tage. How Rosenberry envied him 
the tears which Amy shed upon his 
breast at meeting ! and how did Sel- 
win envy the young nobleman the 
opportunity of rescuing Amy, even 
at the hazard of his own life, from 
a watery grave ! 

From this period, Lord Rosenber- 
ry became almost an inmate at Cliff 




















cottage ; the interesting circumstance 
which had occurred, seemed to rivet 
him to the village. Castelton and 
Selwin viewed him as the guardian 
genius of their peace; and Amy, full 
of ingenuous aritlessness, no longer 
treated him with distant and freezing 
reserve. Day afier day beheld him 
a welcome guest at the hermitage ; 
and he even spoke largely of pro- 
curing a living for the confiding, hap- 
py Selwin. Ia the mean time, all 
went on well at the manor-house, 
Lord Rosenberry became even more 
marked in his attentions to Miss Ju- 
lia Sumerton : village gossips prophe- 
cied that it would certainly be a 
maich ; but the loquacious Mary ob- 
served, that in her opinion people 
didn’t sigh and look, and sigh and 
look for no reason, at Cliff cottage : 
she didu’t mean the parson, but she 
always made it an invariable rule to 
say * nothing.” 

At length, Lord Rosenberry did 

actualiy succeed in procuring a liv- 
ing for Selwin in a distant part of the 
country. ‘The curate, afier taking a 
respectful leave of his patron, and an 
affectionate one of Amy and her 
father, set off to put himself in pos- 
session of his good fortune, and to 
make every domestic arrrangement, 
previously to the early arrival of his 
intended bride. It was decided that 
the nuptials should be solemnized in 
six weeks ; on which occasion, Lord 
Rosenberry and Miss Julia Somer- 
tun had condescendingly promised 
to visit Oak parsonage as bridesman 
and maid. Five weeks soon passed 
away; on the ensuing Monday, Sel- 
win was expected to return, Old 
Castelton anticipated his arrival, the 
arrival of his intended son- -in-law, 
with undisguised emotions of joy ; 
and often did the happy father bless 
aloud the hour which had sent them 
40 powerful and benevolent a bene- 
factor as Lord Rosenberry. 

One evening, Castelton was sitting 
in his easy chair aud enjoying him- 
self in the reflection of the felicitous 
lot which awaited his innocent and 
darling Amy, who had gone that morn- 
ing to take leave of a sick friend, a 
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friend whose best wishes and bless- 
ings at least would be sure to attend 
her to Oak parsonage, At length 
the church clock struck eight, but no 
Amy made her appearance. There 
was no danger in the path, which lay 
directly through the village : yet Cas- 
telton began to grow uneasy, and, 
starting from his seat, repeatedly 
paced to and fro in the centre walk 
of the garden ; and bending over the 
white gate, which commanded an ex- 
tensive view of the country, endeav- 
oured vainly to discern the well- 
known form of his daughter, The 
moon began to rise—the clock struck 
nine, but still Amy came not. He 
could endure this suspense no long- 
er, but desiring Mary to bring him 
his hat and stick, was about to quit 
the cottage as the latch of the gate 
fell, and turning round with a tone of 
pleasure, yet half angry with himself, 
“ she is here at last,” said he, “ how 
foolish 1 am.” 

The door now flew open hastily ; 
it was not Amy, it was Selwin, and 
all Castelton’s fears rushed back in 
an instant. “ Where is my dear 
Amy?” was Selwin’s first inquiry, 
while he grasped Castelton’s hand in 
the fervour of a happy greeting. 
“Gone to poor Miss Howard’s—I 
suspect the young lady is more than 
usually indisposed by Amy’s not re- 
turning : I was just going to i 

“Po Miss Howard’s ?” repeated 
Selwin, in some dismay, “why, I call- 
ed on my way hither, to inquire after 
her health; Amy was not there, nor 
has she visited the house for the last 
fortnight.” A crimson, and almost 
burning hue hurried across Castelton’s 
brow, which was as rapidly succeed- 
ed by a ghastly paleness. Amy had 
never in her lite been guilty of utter- 
ing a falsehood, and only some un- 
foreseen accident could possiby have 
prevented her doing as she had said. 

“Good God!” cried he, trembli 
with alarm, “ let us go; while I have 
been calmly employed at home, some 
dreadful misfortune may have befall- 
en my only child.” 

Selwin turned involuntarily to- 
wards the door : an igcomprehensible 
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emotion of the niost painful nature 
seemed bursting his inmost heart, 
and extending his arm to the terrified 
father, he offered him such assistance 
as he felt ashamed to acknowledge 
his own agitated limbs required. 

“QO! are ye going out, both on 
ye?” inquired Mary, who suddenly 
entered the room; “ well, when ye 
czome back will do, but | don’t know 
what to make of this.” 

“To make of what, Mary?” ask- 
ed Selwin, observing her haggard 
look with increasing alarm. 

“ Why, of this here letter, which 
I found on the pillow of master’s bed 
when [ went to tuck it up; why ’tis 
written in Amy’s own hand ; to my 
dear, dear father . ye 

Castelton snatched the letter ;_ he 


struggled to believe it was a circum- 


stance of no importance which almost 
convulsed his breast : he endeavour- 
ed to break the seal, but in vain, and 
giving the paper to Selwin, he seated 
himself in despairing calmness, as if 
to await the disclosure of somie dread- 
ful secret. Selwin began to read. 
“ My beloved father, when your eye 


meets this, I shall be far away. How, 


how shall I disclose myself the hy- 
pocrite I am—Lord Rosenberry has 
my heart—I would become his bride 
—you would insist on my marrying 
I pity, but—” 

“D her pity!” vociferated 
Castelton, in a groan of torturing dis- 








‘tress and consternation ; “ she ‘shall 


—she—she—O Amy ! Amy! O my 
‘poor lost, misled child!” and he fell 
‘back in his chair, while Mary stood 
by his side and wept bitterly. 

Selwin saw nothing of the dismay 
around him—he had thrown himself on 
a bench in the narrow window frame; 
his face was buried in his hands ; and 
the deep sobs, as they escaped from his 
disappointed breast, too plainly spoke 

that he was not the least affected of 


‘that miserable group. The first to 


break the reign of speechless grief 


*wwas Castelton himself. A desperate 


firmness seemed to enter his mind at 
once, and grasping Amy’s letter, he 
read iit hastily from beginning to end 
— and does the girl really suppose,” 
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said’ he, wildly, “ that the libertine, 
whose arts could persuade her to 
abandon her heart-broken father, to 
place her innocence in the hands of 
a villain like himself, does she credit 
the assurance that he will ever make 
her Lady Rosenberry, when lie has 
that innocence completely in his 
power? Ono, no; but inasmuch a 
slie has stung me deeply, deeply, and 
brought shame and ruin on my aged 
head, I lift up my hands thus despair. 


ingly to heaven, and invoke a curse.” 


The wretched old man raised up 
his shrivelled hands at these words 5 
his eye was turned towards the ceil- 
ing, and his whole figure seemed al- 
most superhuman. Mary screamed, 
and Selwin, starting from his seat, 
besought him in the name of that 
high Being who alone hasa right to 
inflict vengeance, to forbear. “ Con- 
sider,” said he mildly, “if you and I 
could be so deeply "imposed on by 
this Lord Rosenberry, as to believe 
him possessed of an upright princi- 
ple, and honorable mind, how natu- 
ral it was for one so guileless as poor 
Amy to be misled-by his cruel arts ; 
the fault has not been so much with 
her as with us.” 

“Tsee,” answered Castelton,“aban- 
doned as she is, you, you love her 
still ; but for me, [ blot her from my 
breast forever ; viper as she is, I for- 
get her 3” and his faltering accents 
and bloodless cheek betray ed how 
much at variance were his ‘parental 
feelings with his stern discourse. 
When he had succeeded in compos- 
ing Castelton’s mind to some degree 
of resignation, Selwin repaired to the 
manor-house to make inquiries re- 
specting Lord Rosenberry’s address 
in town, as he was determined to fol- 
low, and if not too late, rescue the 
unfortunate victim of his perfidy ; 
but what was his con-ternation on 
learning that his route had been di- 
rect to the nearest sea-coast for the 
purpose of transacting some impor- 
tant business on the Continent, which 
was the excuse alleged for his speedy 
and abrupt departure. The news 
therefore of his flight with Amy was 
amply calculated to excite’ the indig- 
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vation of the Somertons ; and Julia, 
to whom he had formerly paid his 
addresses, was seized with an alarm- 
ing indisposition in consequence, 
which threatened to terminate fatal- 
ly. ‘Time, however, and a good con- 
stitution, eventually sueceeded in ef- 
fecting her restoration, at least to 
health. Amy’s father was less for- 
tunate 3; a violent fever attacked his 
frame, and settled on his nerves ; 
and in the end completely, perhaps 
fortunately, wrecked his mind. For 
Selwin, he sought that consolation 
which every virtuous mind may al- 
ways find in religion, and studied to 
recollect nothing of Amy but her 
perfections. He even condemned 
himself in some measure, when he 
reflected on the cruelty of entrusting 
a girl so young and inexperiencd fo 
the frequent solitary society of a 
man, both personally and mentally 
endowed with qualifications power- 
ful enough to overcome a much strong- 
er and more worldly informed mind ; 
besides, he had fatally preserved her 
life, though, as it should seem, still 
but to blight it; and how frequently 
has gratitude been the earliest deep- 
est source of love! 

Three years passed away, in the 
course of which many alterations had 
occurred in the village. The fate of 
Amy, during all that time, was a piti- 
able one; she found too late that her 
artless misplaced confidence in: a 
wretch who had basely led her to de- 
ceive the virtuous friends of her past 
life, was only to be ended in the 
wreck of all that earth contains for 
an uncorrupted mind to estimate : 
aflection was requited by indifference, 
and tears by reproaches. To com- 
plete even the ruin of ruin, Rosen- 
berry quarrelled with an opponent at 
a gaming-table; the consequence was, 
a duel, and his own untimely end. 
Amy now became destitute: many a 
time she had sighed to return to her 
father 3 but the recollection of her in- 
famy forbade it ; she scarcely dared, 
even in thought, to contemplate the 
form of that indignant parent, whom, 
she doubted not, her guilt had ren- 
dered miserable ; alas! even Amy 
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little imagined how. tniserable. Her’ 
life had long since been joyless ; her” 
beauty declined ; and even the pale- 
ness of her cheek had become paler 
still: to complete the picture of des-° 
pair, she was a mother, and the cred-" 
itors—for Rosenberry died deeply in- 
volved—deprived her of every neces~ ’ 
sary, except the apparel of herself’ 
and infant,and left her to solicit char-- 
ity of the benevolent and ostentatious 
in the openstreet. Could those whose | 
hearts are inclined to err, have bée- 
held Amy as she turned from the door 
of her recent dwelling, and looked: 
back with an aching breast on «the: 
disarranged furniture, which several 
street porters were dragging from the - 
house, marked and purchased at the: 
prevailing auction within, it would 
have been a caution and a lesson of: 
an infallible description; but, ch! 
could they have read the heart of’ 
that frail changed penitent, bursting 
as it was with remorse and woe, @ 
mother without food for her deserted 
sickly babe—a daughter writhing be- 
neath all the overwhelming tortures 
of a father’s curse, the most rigid 
might have pitied her condition—the 
more compassionating have shed tears 
of anguish for her lamentable desti- 
ny. Scorned by the world, even by’ 
those who more needed the requisite 
of christian virtue than herself, how 
did she languish for that once in- 
dulgent breast, whereon, when in- 
nocent, she could repose her declin- 
ing head in illness or in sorrow !— 
No hospitable door was now open to 
receive her ; she had no home to an- 
ticipate, beyond the grave of her se- 
ducer; and it was seated on that 
grave, in all the wildness of phren- 
zied bitterness, that Amy resolved 
once more to behold the countenance 
of her father, to supplicate his for- 
giveness, to place her infant at his 
feet and expire, December had al- 
ready stripped the forest trees of their 
latest leaves; the snow lay in deep 
ridges along the valleys, and the cold 
was excessive: Amy had walked 
nearly all that day, and, as the even- 
ing approached, succeeded in gaining 
the entrance of her native village. 
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276 The Pale Beauty. 


Her thin cloak was carefully wrap- 
d round the sleeping half-famished 
be at her bosom, when the well- 

remembered sight of the church spire 
conjured up a host of indescribable 
emotions; a thrill of shame rushed 
across her soul at the recollection of 
Selwin, and leaning on a broken stile 
for support, gladly would her lacera- 
ted feelings have sought relief in 
tears, but even tears were no longer 
permitted to assuage the sufferings of 
Amy. Inthe midst of this distress, 
she beheld two men approaching, and 
wishing to escape their observation, 
retreated behind some underwood, 
resolving not to enter the village till 
dusk should screen her despised form 
from the finger of indignation. 

“Tis a melancholy business !” 
said one of the men, as he passed 
near the place of Amy’s concealment} 
“to try and make away with him. 
self—in the same part of the river, 
too, where Amy, his abandoned 
daughter, was so near being drown- 
ed: I pulled him out just in time: 
shame on all wanton husseys, say I[, 
who bring down ruin on their families 
in this manner; they deserve ag 

Amy heard no more: the convic- 
tion that her father had attempted to 
destroy himself, caused a deadly sick- 
ness to enervate her whole frame ; 
her tongue cleaved to the roof of her 
mouth; with scarcely strength to hold 
the child in her arms, she attempted 
to cry out; but the men were beyond 
hearing, long ere her benumbed fac- 
ulties had revived. Amy felt herself 
alone—she possessed only sufficient 
power to sink on her koees in silent 
prayer, and to invoke the lenity of 
that Creator who never deserts us, 
HO not even in our sins, 

Evening began to draw its murky 
veil over surrounding objects, as Amy 
slowly paced through the narrow 
street of which she had once been the 

ride and boast: how altered were 
er feelings from those of happier 
times! She beheld the comfort-in- 
spiring fire streaming through the lat- 
tices of the different cottages, cot- 
tages wherein she had passed many 
a playful hour, hours that had faded 
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forever: she mét one or two of her 
former companions ; she trembled to - 
encounter them 3 but, in the dejected 
being before them, they caught no 
recollection of the pale, but beautiful 
Amy Castelton, and passed on, At 
length, with faltering steps, and worn 
out by care and fatigue, she reached 
the little white gate of the cottage ; 
her hand touched the latch, it some 
ed like the grasp of an old friend, 

except that it was cold and icy, but 
cold and almost icy was the shrok 
en hand that pressed it, Amy could 
perceive, that the garden had been 
much neelected by her father since 
her departure ; the summer-house 
wherein she used to sit had fallen in- 
fo ruins, and the evergreens, the on- 
ly signs of vegetation allowed by the 
season, had run to waste and were 
trailing over the pathway. A candle 
burned dimly in Castelton’s bed- 
chamber, which was on the ground 
floor. ‘Towards the window of this 
apartment Amy rather staggered than 
walked, anxious to obtain the glimpse 
of one friendly face which might in- 
spire her with resolution to enter ; 
for now that she was preparing to 
cast herself at the feet of her injured, 
perhaps dying parent, the terrors of 
his malediction began to revive. A 
low murmuring voice struck upon her 
ear, and fearfully gazing across’ the 
slight curtain, she beheld Selwin, her 
abused, wronged Selwin on his knees, 
in humble devotion, by the side of 
her father’s bed, while Mary was 
standing near, watching the meagre 
and cadaverous countenance of her 
almost expiring master. As Amy 
continued to behold them, her father, 
who had remained for some moments 
perfectly still, suddenly turned his 
head towards the lattice, and fixing 
his sunken eyes intently upon it, con- 
vulsively, he half rose in his bed, ut- 
tered an exclamation of surprise, ‘and 
fell senseless on his pillow. Amy’s 
mind became disordered at this dread- 
ful sight ; she believed that her father 
had observed her through the gloom, 
and that her fatal presence, in a mo- 
ment of such extreme weakness, had 
destroyed him. A loud shriek es- 








caped her lips—the infant fell from 
her bosom, and in all the distraction 
of a maniac, she rushed into the cot- 
tage, exclaiming, “ Not till you have 
forgiven me! not till you have for- 
given me! my father, stay ! re 
and throwing herself upon his neck, 
she raised him franticly in her arms, 

Nothing could exceed the surprise 





of Selwin and Mary at so unexpecied . 


a sight: at first they scarcely believed 


their senses, that the blighted figure, - 


which had come thus unlooked for 
into the chamber of death, could be 
Amy Casteliton, her whom they once 
so loved, and whom, notwithstanding 
her fault, they were inclined to love 
still, At length, as Selwin was about 
to speak, the cry of a child arrested 
his attention ; with that humanity 
which ever marked his conduct, he 
hurried toward the garden, and snatch- 
ing up the infant, brought it into the 
house. Amy heard the voice of her 
babe; she saw, too, that Selwin had 
rescued it from perishing, and a beam 
of almost celestial gratitude seemed 
for an instant to light up those pale 
features which she did not dare to lift 
towards his. Castelton, who had 
been slowly recovering, at the mo- 
ment when the curate was about to 


Say not my Years too few have been—Morning. 


entreat Amy to retire, lest the sur- 
prise should occasion him a-relapse, 
now opened his eyes, and fixing them: 
on the countenance of his daughter, 
he endeavoured to raise himself so as 
to peruse her altered looks with in- 
tense inquiry : the vague smile of in- 
sanity which had rested on his brow 
during the time of her absence, was 
succeeded by a flush of joyful emo- 
tion, and throwing himself into her 
arms with an hysteric laugh, “ you 
are come at last, Amy! you are come’ 
at last!” cried he, and expired. 

Selwin and Mary were but toosen- 
sible that poor Castelton was no more 5 
while Amy appeared quite uncon- 
scious of the fatal change. Selwin 
thought, by presenting the infant, to . 
divert her attention from the body of 
her father, which had now fallen into 
its former position on the bed, but in 
vain—she continued to gaze at the 
lifeless body before her with unabat- 
ed stillness. No sigh escaped her 
bosom—no tear streamed from her 
eyes, which were open and fixed ; 
and it was not till Selwin felt the thrill- 
ing coldness of Amy’s hand, that he 
perceived those eyes were fixed in 
death, 





SAY NOT MY YEARS TOO FEW HAVE BEEN, 


SAY not my years too few have been 
To learn the world’s deceit,— 
That seldom in life’s varied scene, 
May youth and sorrow meet: 
Will sorrow be content to sleep 
Till time has roused its power ?— 
Is there a date to learn to weep— 
Comes it not every hour? 


The fatal word by fate impress’d 
On childhood’s tender page, 

Chides every joy of youth to rest, 
And leaves a life of age. 

And though a momentary light 
Might sparkle from my eye, 

*T was but the meteor of a night— 
No native of the sky. 





MORNING, 


Tr air is cool ; the russet earth is moist with morning’s dew ; 
Creation’s face, all fresh and bright, puts on its gayest hue, 

The noisy world is slumbering yet, and labour is at rest ; 

But just reclin’d tir’d Fashion’s head on sleepless pillow press’d.- 


The wakeful lark alone has left her nest, and mounting high 
On early wing, she hails the day with carols to the sky ; 
Aloft she soars, and seems to call the hind to his employ, 
And wakes the feather’d choir to join with her in notes of joy. 
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278" Complaini of Aminieu des Escas—Hans of Iceland. 





With what delight I rove abroad at this sweet hour of prime, 

In silent rapture to enjoy fair Nature’s calm sublime, 

‘Fo tread unseen her dewy lawns, breathe the unrifled air, 

Taste the fresh fragrance of the mead emboss’d with flow’rets fair! 


- In every blossom I behold, thee, O my God ! I trace, 
And grateful own thy sovereign power, thy bounty and thy grace. 
Thus grant me to improve each morn, thy mercies still adore, 
Nor let me waste in sleep the time that nothing can restore. 





COMPLAINT OF AMINIEU DES ESCAS, 


A CATALONIAN TROUBADOUR, WHO FLOURISHED ABOUT THE END OF THE TRIRTEENTR 
CENTURY, UNDER JAMES Ll, KING OF ARRAGON, 


Wuen thou shalt ask why round thee, 
sighing, 
My mournful friends appear, 
They’ll tell thee Aminieu is dying 
And thou wilt smile to hear. 
They will reproach thee with my fate ;— 
Yet why should they deplore ? 
Since death is better than the hate 
I suffer evermore. 


Why chid’st thou that in pensive numbers 
I dared my love to own ; 

The kiss we give to one that slumbers 

Js never felt or known. 


And long I strove my thoughts to hide, 


Nor would my weakness show ; 


With secret care | should have dicd,— 


I can but perish now. 


Oh! once I smil’d, in proud derision, 


At love and all its pain: 


The woe of others seem a vision, 


Our own the truth too plain! 
May’st thou yet feel the chilling void 
My soul has known too long! 


_ When this brief life thy scorn destroyed, 


Is ended with my song! 





RIFACCIMENTO of a French 
romance, considerably shorten- 
ed and improved ; and illustrated by 
George Cruikshank, in a style which 
would delight the devil himself, tho’ 
ever so ill-natured. Hans of Iceland 
is a tale of supernatural horror, but 
also of natural as well as supernatu- 
ral interest. ‘The story, in so far as 
regards the hero and heroine and 
other merely human agents, is well 
contrived and striking ; and in those 
parts where the terrible representa- 
tive of Ingulphus the Destroyer, Hans 
of Iceland, figures, there is a mixture 
of the ludicrous and appalling, which 
we have found extremely effective ; 
while the moral justice of the wind- 
ing up reconciles us to aught that 
might otherwise have been too strong 
for the palate in the “ hell-broth” on 
which we have “ supped full.” 
Having declared our opinion, that 
there is a good deal of interest in this 
volume, (a rare matter in composi- 


HANS OF ICELAND. 


tions of its kind,) we shall not rob 
readers of any portion of it by de- 
tailing the incidents. Suffice it to 
say, (on introducing one extract as 
an example of the writer’s talents) 
that Musdzmon, on the failure of a 
plot for the destruction of the ex- 
chancellor Schumacker, has accused 
himself in the public court, in order 
to save his employer, whose tool and 
secretary he was. Hans and he have 
consequently been condemned to die, 
and after disposing of the former, 
the narrative thus proceeds : 

“ 'To a dungeon on the same floor, 
but nearer to the sea, Musdzmon had 
been conveyed upon his leaving the 
hall of justice. It may perhaps have 
excited some surprise that so cunning 
a villain as this man had shown him- 
self, should choose at once to confess 
his crime, and to conceal, with appa- 
rent generosity, the guilt of the Chan- 
cellor; but, so far from a generous 
feeling having any share in influene- 





ing his conduct on this occasion, it 
was perhaps one of the most inge- 
nious artifices that he had ever prac- 
tised. When he first saw the whole 
of his infernal plot so completely ex- 
posed, he was for a moment over- 
come by surprise: this embarrass- 
ment, however, soon subdivided ; 
and, with that adroitness which was 
a part of his character, he contem- 
plated the only two courses which 
presented themselves to him, On the 
one hand he might denounce the 
Chancellor d’Ahlefeld, who so base- 
ly deserted him at this emergency, or 
take upon himself the whole blame of 
the crimes in which he had been on- 
ly partially concerned. A common 
mind would perhaps have resolved 
upon the first; but it occurred to 
Musdzemon that the Chancellor was 
still Chancellor, and that nothing con- 
tained in the papers actually com- 
promised his reputation. He had, 
moreover, cast certain glances at 
Musdzmon, the purport of which the 
latter perfectly understood 3 and, for 
these reasons, relying that his patron 
would, if not from any feeling of grat- 
itude, at least for his own safety, fur- 
nish his ally with the means of escape 
from prison, he adopted the second 
eourse, 

“ He was walking up and down in 
his cell, which was imperfectly light- 
ed by a dim lamp, and expecting ev- 
ery moment that the door would open 
to some emissary of the Chancellor. 
He examined minutely the antique 
dungeon in which he had been placed : 
to his surprise he found that the floor 
was of wood, and it sounded beneath 
his tread-as if there was some cavity 
under it.—In the low vault above him 
he observed that a large iron ring 
was fastened into the key-stone, to 
which hung a piece of cord, the end 
of which had been cut. The minutes 
passed on with leaden feet, and he 
listened impatiently to the castle 
clock as it chimed each quarter of 
the midnight hours. At length he 
heard the sound of footsteps without 
his dungeon, and his heart beat quick 
with the hope of deliverance. The 


chains were throwa dowr=the bolts 
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withdrawn,—the old key grated in 
the rusty lock—and the same man 
who had just before struck the bar- 
gain with Hans entered the cell. He 
carried under his arm a roll of cord, 
and was followed by four armed hal- 
berdiers. Musdzemon wore still his 
official robes, the sight of which seem~- 
ed to make an impression on the red 
man, who made ai awkward low 
bow. ‘My Lord,’ he said, is it with 
your Lordship that I am to deal ?? 

“< Yes, yes,’ replied Musdemon, 
whose hope of escape was confirmed 
by this polite address. 

“¢ Then is your name,’ asked the 
red man, as he referred to a small 
piece of parchment which he held, 
‘ Tariaf Musdemon ?’ 

“¢ The same ; and you came to me 
from the Lord Chancellor ?’ 

“¢ Yes, my Lord.’ 

“<< Pray remember, when you have 
done his bidding, to express my eter- 
nal gratitude to his Lordship.’ 

“¢ Your gratitude |? cried the red 
man, in utter astonishment. ; 

“< Yes; for, of course, I appre- 
hend I shall have no opportunity of 
doing so in person,’ 

“¢ Most likely not,’ replied the 
hangman with an ironical grin. 

«“¢ And you know,’ continued Mus- 
demon, ‘that I ought not to be in+ 
sensible of such a kindness ; although 
I declare to you that his highness 
does me no more than strict justice.’ 

“ ¢ Strict it may be ; but, at least, 
you confess that it is justice. Well, 
this is the first time, these six-and- 
twenty years, that I have heard a 
man in your situation confess so 
much. But come; I have no time 
to spare in talking: are you ready ?? 

“¢ Quite so,’ replied Musdzemon, 
stepping towards the door. 

- €¢ Stay, stay !’ cried Orugix, as he 

stooped to lay down his bundle of rope, 
-® Musdemon stopped :—* but why 

have you brought all this cord ? 

“¢ Your Lordship may well ask 
me : there is, indeed, much more than 
I shall have any occasion for; but a 
few days ago I expected there would 
be many more condemned.’ As he 
said this, Orugix unrolled his cord, 
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“ ¢ But come—prithee make haste’ 


—said Musdemon. 

“<¢ Your Lordship is in a great hur- 
ry,’ said Orugix, going on with his 
task ; but has not your Lordship some 
little prayer ?’?— 

“¢ No other than that I have al- 
ready made—that you wili thank the 
Chancellor for me. But I am impa- 
tient to quit this dreary place: have 
we far to go ?? 

“<¢Far to go!’ replied Orugix, 
measuring the cord, as he unrolled 
it: ‘the journey will not fatigue you 
much, for you will perform it with- 
out stirring hence,’ 

* Musdzmon trembled violently as 
he asked —‘ What do you mean ?’ 

“¢ Nothing more than what I say,’ 
replied Orugix. 

“<Q God!’ cried Musdzmon, sud- 
denly becoming pale as the horrible 
truth flashed upon his mind, ‘ who 
then are you ?’ 

“¢‘l’he hangman.’ 

“¢ Do you not, then, come to aid 
my escape ?’ cried the wretch, trem- 
bling like a withered leaf. 

“¢ Yes, your escape into the land 
of ghosts,’ cried the other with a 
hoarse laugh. 

“¢¢ Mercy, mercy! Have pity on 
me!’ cried Musdzemon, falling with 
his face to the floor. 

“<¢ Do you take me for the King !’ 
asked the executioner ‘how can I 
show you mercy ? 

“The poor coil continued in 
the most. abject manner to implore 
the ruthless hangman’s pity, until the 
latter, vexed with his importunities, 
and having finished the unrolling his 
cord, in an angry tone bade him be 
silent. Musdemon still remained 
trembling at his feet, stupified at the 
prospect of his impending fate: the 
executioner, in the mean time, fas- 
tened one end of the cord to the 
ring in the ceiling, and made a run- 
ning noose at the other end, which 
reached to the floor. ‘ Now,’ said he, 
- f am ready : are you ?’ 

“No! oh-no!’ cried Musdemon, 


-‘ jt is impossible that the Count d’Ah- 


lefeld can be so base! I am too ne- 
cessary to him: he cannot have scut 





you to put me to death, Let me es: 
cape, or tremble to encounter his 
anger.” 
“Did you not say that you are 
Tariaf Musdzmon ?’ 

“The prisoner remained silent for 
a moment, and then said, ‘ No; 1I— 
my name is not Musdemon; it is 
‘Lariat Orugix.’ 

ae Orugix’ ? cried the hangman— 
‘ Orugix |’ and he tore the large wig 
from the face of the prisoner, when, 
suddenly recognizing his teatures, he 
exclaimed, * My brother !? 

a, Your brother !’ cried the other 
joyfully. ‘ Are you, thea ?’}— 

* * Nychol Orugix, the Drontheim 
hangman, at your service, brother,’ 

“The prisoner threw himself up- 
on Nychoi’s neck, and lavished his 
caresses upon him, which the other 
did not return, nor even seem sensi- 
ble of. ‘Iam sorry for you, broth- 
er,’ he said at length. 

“¢ Why sorry : ?? said the other; 
am now at least safe, since I an 
found you, Remember that the 
same mother brought us forth—the 
same bosom nourished us—the same 
amusements occupied our earliest 
days :—remember, Nychol, that 1am 
your brother,’ 

“¢ But until this moment you never 
remembered it, ‘Tariaf.’ 

“*Sull you would not have me 
die by your hand ?’ 

“* It is your own. fault, Tariaf ; it 
was you who blighted my hopes: you 
hindered me from being the royal ex- 
ecutioner at Copenhagen, and caused 
me to be appointed to officiate in this 
wretched country. If you had not 
behaved thus unnaturally to me you 
would not have had to complain of 
that which now seems to horrify you 
so much, But come; we have chat- 
tered lung enough—you must die !’ 

“The approach of death, which 
even to the virtuous is so horrid that 
nothing but the consciousness of in- 
tegrity can soften down its terrors, is 
to the guilty totally overwhelming. 
The miserable prisoner rolled upon 
the floor, wringing his hands, and 
calling upon all the saints in Heaven 
for pity, aud conjuring his brother, 








by the mother who bore them, not to 
put him to death. ‘The executioner 
made no other answer than by dis- 
playing his warrant, the order in 
which, he said, was positive. 

“¢ But it doeg not concern me,’ 
said the other in despair: ‘it is for 
the execution of one Musdzemon ; 
my name is Orugix.’ 

“<¢]T know very well that it does 
mean you,’ replied Nychol : ¢ besides, 
as, yesterday, you would have been 
Musdzmon to me, you shall not, to- 
day, be Orugix.’ 

“< Brother ! my dear brother !’ cri- 
ed Musdamon, ‘ it is impossible that 
the Chancellor can wish for my death. 
It is a mistake—the Count d’Ahle- 
feld loves me well. If you will but 
spare me, I shall soon be restored to 
favour, and then I will make your 
fortune,’ 

“* You cannot if you would,’ re- 
plied Nychol; ‘and I have already 
lost toc much by you: I have been 
deprived of two executions, by which 
I calculated to make a good round 
sum—I mean those of Schumacker 
and the Viceroy’s son. I am always 
unlucky, and now there is only Hans 
of Iceland and yourself to be hanged. 
All that I can do for you is te pro- 
mise that you shall suffer as little as 
possible: so reconcile yourself to 
your fate, as you see there is no 
avoiding it.’ 

“ Masdamon rose from the ground, 
and, finding that his prayers were 
useless, he gave himself up to a fu- 
rious rage. His nostrils dilated, his 
eyes were fixed, his livid lips quiver- 
ed, and his mouth feamed. * Then 
I have preserved d’Ahlefeld,’ he cri- 
ed, ‘ and embraced my brother ; and 
yet they destroy me. Is it for this 
that I have stained my whole life 
with crime? Wretch,’ he continued, 
addressing Nychol, ‘ will you be a 
tratricide ?’ 

“< Tam the hangman,’ replied the 
ther coolly. 

“¢ Then J will not die unavenged,’ 
cried Musdemon, as he made a 
Spring at his brother. ‘1 have dived 
dike 2 serpent, and I will die dike one; 
I will expend my breath ia one last 
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sting—but it shall be mortal?’ He 
seized Nychol with a deadly grasp 
and might ange ae have made ‘good 
his threats but for the four halber- 
diers, who disengaged him from the 
executioner, and pinioned his arms, 
so as to prevent him from doing any 
further mischief. While they were 
performing this office, a sealed pack- 
et fell from his bosom. 

“¢ What is that?’ asked Nychol, 
whose imperturbable coolness had not 
given way under the rudeness of his 
brother’s last embrace. Musdemon 
had sunk into a sort of stupor, when 
this question roused him. is eye 
glistened with a demoniac triumph : 
— That!’ he cried: ‘ that is a pack- 
et belonging to the Chancellor: pro- 
mise me that you will deliver it into 
his own hands, and do with me as 
you will,’ 

“¢ Well, since you are disposed to 
be more civil,’ replied Nychol, * I 
will promise to do this for you: al- 
though you hardly deserve it for your 
unbrotherly treatment of me, 

“ ¢ Do, do,’ said Musdzmon ; § and 
perhaps, in the delight which his 
Lordship will feel at obtaining it, he 
may bestow upon you some reward,’ 

“< Perhaps, then,’ said Nychol, ‘I 
shall at last become royal execution- 
er. Well, well! let us part good 
friends: 1 forgive you the scratches 
you gave me just now, and you shall 
pardon me for being under the neces- 
sity of presenting you with this hemp- 
en collar. Come, Tariaf, are you 
ready ?’ and, as he spoke, he placed 
the noose round his brother’s neck. 

“<One moment! one moment !? 
cried Musdemon, whose papie re- 
turned at feeling the rope ; ‘do not pull 
the cord until I give you the signal.’ 

“¢] will not pull it at all, replied 
Nychol ;: ‘ but are you ready now ?” 

“< Stay! stay but a moment! Must 
I die ?’ ENS 

“* You anust, indeed ; and I can 
wait no longer.’ Nychol here made 
a signal to the halberdiers, who with- 
drew. 

«< Well, but one word more: I 
pray you not to forget the pasket for 
phe hangellor.’ 


‘ 
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“< Make yourself easy on that 
score, brother,’ replied Nychol ; ‘and 
now, for the third time, are you 
ready ?? The wretched victim open- 
ed his lips to implore one moment’s 
longer tla, when his brother be- 
came impatient, and, stooping down, 
he pressed upon a small knob in the 
floor. The boards beneath Musde- 
mon instantly gave way, and he dis- 
appeared below the opening, while 
the sudden tension of the cord emit- 
ted a low vibration. It was agitated 
for a few moments, and then became 
still ; while a cold draught of air rush- 
ed through the trap-door, and seem- 
ed to proceed from running water. 
The halberdiers who were at the end 
of the dungeon, were horror-stricken 
at the sight. The executioner ap- 
proached the trap-door, and, holding 
the cord by one hand, he lowered 
himself till his feet touched the shoul- 
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ders of his miserable brother. A 
groan, the last that the victim utter- 
ed, escaped from him, Nychol as- _ 
cended again to the floor :—‘ It’s all 
right,’ he said ; ‘ good-by, brother ! 
—Now,’ he continued, drawing a 
large knife from his girdle, ‘ you must 
go to feed the fishes of the gulf ;’ and, 
as he spoke, he cut the tig shtened 
cord as high up as he could reach, 
A sudden. splash was heard as the 
body of the dead man reached the 
water, and a horrid silence ensued.” 

It may be thought that there is 
something too much of the horrible 
in this example ; but really Hans of 
Iceland is altogether one of the best 
productions of its class which we have. 
seen, There is a power about it re- 
sembling one of Fuseli’s pictures, 
and, as we have noticed, Cruikshauk’s 
designs are capital, 





WEDDINGS: 


HOUGH a plain man, and not 
pretending to any thing above 

my station in life, I am fond of read- 
ing, and more frequently spend the 
evening over a book than with my 
neighbours, who are wont to congre- 
gate in houses of public entertain- 
meut. A friend of mine, a book- 
seller, acquainted with what he is 
pleased to style my turn for literature, 
lent me, among other things, a poem 
of Mr Crabbe’s, called “ The Parisn 
Register ;” saying, facetiously, that, 
he should expect to find me a critic 
on a work which was so entirely in 
my own way. In truth, I was mightily 
taken with the subject; and happen- 
ing to remark jestingly, that were it 
not for the verse, I thought I could 
write a book of the same kind shaving 
had the advantage of forty years’ ex- 
perience in one of the most populous 
and fashionable parishes in London, 
he immediately began to encourage 
_me to attempt something of a similar 
nature in prose, At first I could not 
be prevailed upon to entertain such 
a notien ; yet it would often come 
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into my head, and after long con- 
sideration [ could not help trying my 
hand, as it were by committing a few 
of my recollections to paper, and as 
they seemed to strike the fancy of 
my friend, I was induced te proceed. 

This being my first essay, I thought 
I could not do better than to follow 
the bookseller’s advice, who strongly 
recommended me to pass over the 
baptisms and burials, and take the 
weddings for my subject ; as he said 
they were by far the most interesting, 
and particularly to the young ladies, 
whom, of course, I should wish to 
please. 

I-very much regret, especially 
since the perusal of another book, 
“The Annals of the Parish,” which 


-I have but lately read, that I had not 


from my first entrance into office 
made.a sort of diary, which would 
have mightily assisted my memory ; 
but lest it should be thought presump- 
tuous in me to attempt to follow in 
the path which has been already trod- 
den by two learned gentlemen, cler- 
gymen wy for whom I must naturally 























entertain a profound reverence, I beg . 
to say that I ground my hope of 
‘amusing a leisure half hour only on 
the truth of my statements, aud on 
the novelty of their proceeding from 
a simple, ignorant clerk, instead of 
the reetor or the curate, 

I do not know any part of my duty 
which is so pleasant as that of assist- 
ing at marriages: the beauty, blush- 
es, and agitation of the brides; the 
smiles, sighs, and gay dresses of the 
handmaids ; and the secret joy and 
triumph which burst through the 
somewhat constrained demeanour of 
the bridegrooms, are to me exceed- 
ingly delightful. It is not, however, 
those unions where hearts already 
joined come to plight their sacred 
vows, which afford the most striking 
subjects for the pen. I begin now 
to scrutinize into these things; and 
though many who erter the church 
are as accomplished actors as the 
regular professors at the theatre, I 
can discover, or at least imagine that 
I can discover, when the tenderness 
with which the bride and bridegroom 
regard each other is assumed, or when 
one of the parties is merely playing 
a part. Sometimes, indeed, there is 
no attempt of the kind: ladies and 
centlemen meet as though they were 
only ratifying a contract before a 
civil magistrate ; the one intent upon 
shewing off her drapery with effect, 
the other evidently bored at being 
obliged to come to church, and im- 
patient for the conclusion of the 
ceremony. 

Before I proceed to particulars, I 
must observe, that, in almost all cir- 
cumstances the bride appears to great 
advantage, whilst, generally speak- 
ing, the bridegrooom makes but a 
poor figure, His endeavours to re- 
assure the lady are awkward, for he 
does not like to make love before the 
parson and the clerk; or they are 
ridiculous, if, waving that scruple, he 
should suffer his passion to overcome 
his discretion. He is also very fre- 


quently out of temper, and truly it is 
a trying scene whe ntears and hyster- 
ics abound; and he is sometimes 
frightened himself, which is the most 
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ludicrous: thing of all. Now the 
bride, whether she should go through 
her with decent. composure, or. 
exhibit alarm, or languish, or trem- 
ble, or faint, must be interesting, ex- 
cept in a very few extreme cases, 
when age or ugliness has deprived 
her of every charm, and neither 
white satin, white feathers nor lace 
veils can conceal her personal de- 
fects. It is an amusing spectacle to 
see the lady trying to look serious, 
when she*would much rather smile 
and enjoy the termination of some 
deep laid scheme ; and in vulgar life, 
it is no uncommon thing for the 
bride to titter, or laugh out, so much, 
that it is scarcely possible to make 
her repeat the responses. 

It is seldom that I have been more 
touched and affected than by a scene 
which took place at our church a very 
few years ago: it was a rough, stormy 
morning in the month of March, the 
wind rattled every pane of glass in 
the windows, and sheets of rain came 
pouring against them; a sad day_for 
bridal festivities, and requiring much 
of internal sunshine to dissipate the 
melancholy feelings which this war- 
fare of the elements was calculated 
to produce. The bride, accompa- 
nied by her father and mother, and 
two or three other near relations, 
arrived in a hired carriage, just as 
the clock struck the canonical hour 
of eight; the bridegroom, a quarter 
of an hour later, stepped out of a 
handsome chariot, evidently pur- 
chased for the occasion. Upon en- 
tering the vestry, the victim, for such 
{ must call her, sank into a chair ; 
her lips were compressed, her eyes 
fixed; by a strong effort she had suc- 
ceeded in repressing her agitation, 
and seemed prepared to go through 
the ceremony with statue-like com- 

osure. She was very young and 
ooked as though she had sorrowed 
much; yet a wreck of her beauty 
remained, to shew how bright it 
might have been. She was richly 
dressed ; but the pains of her tire- 
woman had been thrown away, for at 
every convulsive movement, which 
spite of her attempts at calmness, 
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shook her frame, some plait or bow 
was disadjusted, and the feathers in 
her bonnet had been broken, proba- 
bly in leaning her throbbing head 
inst the side of the carriage. Upon 

é entrance of the bridegroom, a 
tall stout man about forty, all her 
struggles gave way, and she burst 
forth into such an agony of grief, 
that it appeared as if soul and body 
were parting. And, oh, what a dark 
brow scowled upon her, in the man 
who now sought to compel her re- 
luctant hand to his odious clasp! 
The father, apparently fearful that 
he would turn back and drive away 
in his fine equipage, took him by the 
arm, and they walked up and down 
the aisle together, whilst the clergy- 
man literally stood aghast, and all 
the rest of us gave our best assistance 
to restore the lady : I had seen weep- 
ing and fainting, before, but never 
any thing like this. At length the 
teverend gentleman who officiated 
felt called upon, through mere com- 
passion, to interfere; he motioned 
the mother aside, and conversed ear- 


nestly with her for a few moments ; 
but she broke away from him impa- 
tiently, and then spoke a short sen- 
tence in a low, yet decided voice to 


her daughter. Roused by the re- 
monstrance, and hastily swallowing 
a large glass of water, hitherto held 
vainly to her lips, the poor girl, all 
unconscious of what she was about, 
wiped her eyes with her superb lace 
veil till it was literally wet through, 
and obliged to be taken off; and, 
leaning on the arm of a sister, 
Staggered to the altar. There she 
stood, a picture of deep woe, enough 
to melt the most callous heart. 
Her lips moved, but they uttered no 
sound, and the bridegroom’s hard, 
harsh countenance grew more black 
and gloomy, as his dogged, abrupt 
sentences met noreply. At last the 
priest pronounced the blessing, and 
she started, drew one long gasping 
sigh, and quictly surrendered herself 
to his care. She attempted to write 
her name in the book, but the char- 
acters were illegible. She wept no 
tmore; but her lips quivered, and 
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short thick sobs came fast from her 
burthened heart, as her husband, 
now enjoying a sort of sullen tri- 
umph, led her away to the chariot 
in waiting, As soon as they were 
gone, the rest of the party seemed 
to shake off their uncomfortable feel- 
ings, the father and brothers smiling 
and rubbing their hands, the ladies 
smoothing their gay dresses, and all 
rejoicing at the success which at one 
time had appeared so doubtful, It 
was verv shocking, and I turned 
loathing from the heartless set. 

A few days afterwards, a wedding 
of avery different description was 
solemnized. The parties had been 
asked in church, and I saw the bride 
and her friend alight from a hackney- 
coach at the corner of the street, as 
I stood at the vestry window. She 
was dressed in a light linen gown, 
with a silk handkerchief pinned over 
her bosom; her neat straw hat was 
tied down with white ribons, and at 
the first glance she looked like a ser- 
vant, But what servant? Not one 
of all work, with that delicate figure 5 
nor the housemaid by those small 
white hands; nor the cook, by the 
faint blush upon the pure fair cheek ; 
no, nor even the nursery-maid, for 
there was an air which no one in 
that humble capacity ever yet at- 
tained. ‘The companion was also 
in disguise, but it was the disguise of 
my lady’s own woman in the kitchen 
girl’s clothes. One was all grace in 
her simple garb, the other affected 
to laugh as she looked down upon 
the cotton stockings and unflounced 
petticoat; in fact, both had over- 
done, or rather underdone the busi- 
ness, in selecting apparel which no 
London servant would now chuse 
to wear—coloured ginghams without 
trimming, yet put on in too pictur- 
esque a style to deceive a searching 
eye. Presently they were joined by 
two footmen in livery, masqueraders 
likewise ; fine tall fellows, powdered, 
and in silk stockings, who might 
have got any wages from the Mar- 
chioness in the next square; but who, 
if in her Ladyship’s service, would 
have come to be married in plain 








clothes. These gentlemen, however, 
were wise, for they could not have 
passed for menials without arraying 
themselves in the livery : two moré el- 
egant men I never beheld. The bride 
blushed, smiled, and exchanged an 
acrh lock with her lover, as'the unsus- 
picious clergyman,and as they thought 
equally unsuspicious clerk, marshall- 
ed the way into the church, and 
Archer, as I called the friend, handed 
out Mrs Kitty with such a broad im- 
itation of Listen, in my Lord Duke’s 
servant, that I could hardly keep my 
countenance ; especially as the abi- 
gail bridled, and sidled, and languish- 
ed upon him in an evident hope of 
making a conquest: merry gentle- 
men, beth of them, Ull be sworn. 
The young lady, too, seemed to be 
quite delighted with the prank. She 
was a blooming, lively, inexperienc- 
ed creature, who looked as if she had 
never known a care: I hope the 
frolic, in which she indulged with so 
much glee, never caused her a future 
heart-ache, but I always entertain 
some fear for the result of stolen 
marriages, ‘They all left the church 
arm in arm, the bride and bridegroom 
losing sight of their assumed char- 
acters in the full flow of mutual af- 
fection: they might escape remark, 
but the other two must have attracted 
all eyes. The soubrette’s disdain of 
her dress, and the pains which she 
took to vulgarize her manners to 
suit it,a most unnecessary precaution, 


together with the extravagant airs of ' 


her escort, determined to fool it to 
the top of his bent, afforded a rich 
specimen of genuine comedy, and I 
should have much liked to watch 
them to the shelter of a hackney 
coach, | 

I must now recur to a wedding, 
grander, but not less singular. There 
were at least five carriages in the 
street, filled with relations and 
friends, ‘To judge from outward ap- 
pearances, the rank and fortune on 
each side were quite equal, the ages 
suitable ; the lady might be six and 
twenty, the gentleman four or five 
years older: he was a Very handsome 


man, and she not. ugly, but certainly 
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much set off by the costly elegance 
of her» dress. Dignified decorum 
seenied to be the crder of the day, 
and the greetings in the vestry-rocm 
were perhaps more polite than cor- 
dial. They were fine people, and 
too well bred to shew their secret 
feelings in company. ‘The whole 
assembly arranged themselves round 
the altar, the ceremony had already 
commenced, when suddenly a fearful 
scream rang through the church, and 
a female, young, beautiful, pale, and 
wild with agony, rushed up the cen- 
tre-aisle. Her eye was haggard, her 
dress disordered; she must have 
passed the whole of the preceding 
day and night in concealment within 
the walls: she was so dreadfully agi- 
tated that she could only exclaim, 
“No! no! no!” and flinging her- 
self between the bride and bride- 
groom, she clung to the rails for sup- 
port, and looked up at the perjured 
seducer with such beseeching an- 
guish, that, hardened as he was, he 
was touched, and covered his face 
with his hand. She then turned 
round to the lady—“ He is mine !” 
she said, “ indeed he is mine. Oh, 
if you knew by what vows, and what 
sacred oaths, he won me, you would 
not have met him here.” The bride 
elect drew up her dainty head, toss- 
ed her plumes, and whispered some- 
thing to her brother, but stirred not 
from the spot. Meantime, the gen- 
tleman had recovered himself, and 
seemed resolved to face the matter 
out. Exhausted by her efforts, the 
intruder, who appeared to be reduced 
by her sufferings to an alarming state 
of weakness, had sunk upon the steps 
of the altar, and was now weeping 
bitterly. A short consultation took 
place amongst the male portion of 
the party, and one of them asked the 
prostrate girl whether she had been 
married to the person whose union 
with another she now sought to pre- 
vent. ™ His wife,” she cried, “ cer- 
tainly his wife, by every law of heav- 
en.” “ That is no an swer tomy ques- 
tion,” rejoined the unfeeling speaker, 
She was silent, but, urged a third 
time, arose, and with a glance of 
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scorn, exclaimed, “1 thought to have 
encountered men of honour, of hu- 
manity, those who ~would have es- 
used an injured, unprotected, help- 
ess woman’s cause. Is there nothing 
binding save those legal ties, whos¢ 
infraction would be followed by dis- 
graceful punishment; and cannot I 
obtain justice in this sacred place, 
pity, in this holy edifice, a soothing 
balm to heal my breaking heart ? 
Oh, Henry !” she continued, again, 
appealing to her betrayer, “I came 
not here to reproach, to expose 
you,’ but to save you from the 
commission of a fearful-crime, I 
do not ask you to fulfil those broken 
promises so often and so solemnly 
plighted, but pledge them not to an- 
other, false and forsworn as thou art; 
pause here, in compassion to me, in 
mercy to yourself.” “I believe,” 
said the bridegroom, addressing the 
clergyman, “ that it cannot be neces- 
sary for me to say any thing to con- 
vince you of the impertinence of this 
interruption. This person has no 
claims upon me, that cannot be set- 
tled by my purse, and I therefore 
beg that the ceremony may go on.” 
The forbidder of the banns was un- 
prepared for an act of such deter- 
mined cruelty, and she dropped im- 
mediately upon the ground, like one 
who had received a mortal wound, 
and was conveyed out of the church 
in a state of insensibility. The bride- 
groom coughed and wiped his face 
with his handkerchief ; the bride took 
out her smelling-bottle; there were 
whispers among the bridemaids, and 
one of the gentlemen left the party 
and walked off; but, in a moment, 
the utmost composure was restored 
to this high-bred company, and the 
nuptial knot was tied. 

Another extraordinary wedding 
took place in this year, The lady, 
as is generally the case, arrived first. 
She came in a carriage, attended by 
only one companion, and seemed ex- 
cessively anxious and agitated, pac- 
ing up and down the room with a 
rapid step, and setting her friend to 
watch at the window for the expect- 
ed husband. A signal given by the 
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sentinel caused her to stop; she drew 
her veil over her face, arranged her 
dress, and sat down. A gentleman 
then made his appearance alone ; not 
a word passed between them; and, 
when the clergyman was ready, he 
stalked with a stern air into the church, 
and took his place ; the bride follow- 
ed trembling, and she wept through 
the whole of the ceremony, When 
it was over, she caught the arm of 
her husband, and they walked to- 
gether, though silently, into the ves- 
try. The usual formalities having 
been accomplished, he offered his 
hand to assist her to the carriage. 
She then spoke to him, and in a hur- 
ried and broken voice, said, “ You 
will go with me?” “I have done 
all that I can do,” he replied, “ all 
that I ever engaged to perform ; here 
we part, and for ever. I had hoped 
your good sense would spare me this 
trial.” “Do not forsake me, do not 
abandon me, save me, shield me from 
the scorn of the world, from the ago- 
ny, the horror of @ separation from 
all that I hold dear,” she murmured 
out; and then, calling him by every 
tender name that the heart of a dot- 
ing woman could dictate, fell upon 
her knees before him, and clung to 
him with fond solicitude, but in vain ; 
he disengaged himself from her em- 
brace, darted away from the place, 
and was out of sight ina moment, I 
am not made of stone, and I could 
hardly stand the scene which ensued. 
Poor lady! she, too, was young and 
handsome; grief had rendered her 
regardless of a stranger’s gaze: una- 
ble to control her anguish, she yield- 
ed to the extremity of her despair ; 
her shrieks were terrific, and after 
they had subsided, her whole frame 
shook so violently, and she shed such 
a deluge of tears, that it was a long 
time before we could possibly con- 
vey her to her carriage. 

A second couple parted at the 
church door, but it was under difler- 
ent circumstances, An elderly and 
a young lady, closely and very plain- 
ly attired, were joined in a few min- 
tttes by two gentlemen, the one con- 
siderably past fifty, the other about 








twenty-five, also in complete undress. 
I, of course, concluded it to be a 
quiet wedding between the younger 
parties, and I arranged them accord- 
ing to this supposition; but to my 
surprise and consternation, for I 
rather pique myself upon my pene- 
tration and discernment,I received a 
hint that it was the old. people who 
came to be married. The young la- 
dy turned pale and then red, cast her 
eyes upon the ground, and looked 
very much confused, and the bride- 
man observed her tremor, I thought, 
with a glance of pleasure ; they went 
away in the same order in which they 
had arrived, the two gentlemen going 
one way, and the two ladies another. 
I could not find out who they were, 
for our’s is a large parish; but, not 
very long afterwards, I had the grat- 
ification to see those whom I had un- 
consciously joined together, come of 
their own accord to receive the nup- 
tial benediction, and both, particular- 
ly the bride, regarded me with great 
benignity. This marriage gave me 
much delight, for I could not help 
fancying that it was my suggestion 
which had prompted the young gen- 
tleman’s addresses. 

The next wedding, somewhat out 
of the common way, was that of a 
fantastic fine lady, who had let the 
gentleman dance attendance at the 
church for three days before she 
chose to meet him there. At last, 
about half past eleven, she made her 
appearance. Previously to her leav- 
ing the carriage, she peremptorily 
desired that all the people should be 
sent away who stood in the street to 
stare at her, When, with some dif- 
ficulty she was persuaded to encoun- 
ter their gaze and enter the vestry, 
she declared that she would go back 
again; she co ld not make up her 
mind—it was impossible to part with 
her liberty. She took out her hand- 
kerchief, but there were no tears ; 
somebody told her that, if she faint- 
ed, she would discompose her dress, 
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and this had the effect of delaying 
the catastrophe ; but the opportunity 
being almost too tempting to be re- 
sisted by a gentlewoman of her turn, 
I made such a preparation of cold 
water in a large basin, that I verily 
believe she became alarmed for her 
satins, and suffered herself to be pre- 
vailed upon, at the latest moment the 
ceremouy could be performed, to en+ 
ter the church, ‘The bridegroom, 
exceedingly sincere in his attachment 
to her property, bofe all her capri- 
cious airs and graces with the utmost 
humility, He begged, he entreated, 
he besought, called her his soul’s idol, 
his life, and his treasure, and, finally, 
protested that he would shoot him- 
self if she disappointed him again, 
But the moment the binding words 
were uttered, the face of things 
changed like the scenery of a panto- 
mime: she was quite prepared for a 
second exhibition, absolutely could 
not face the crowd, and proposed re- 
maining in the church until it was 
dusk. The time, however, was 
for these foolish tricks. He silenced 
her with one word, “ Nonsense,” knit 
his brow, assumed an air of determi- 
nation, and led her, a little astonish- 
ed, but quite tame, to the carriage, 
amid the smiles of all the beholders. 
It is not, | am sorry to say, very 
often that I witness a marriage sol- 
emnized according to my own old- 
fashioned notions, but upon inquiry, 
I have always found that such mar- 
riages have been the happiest, in 
which the parties have joined with 
pious fervour in the holy service that 
the church has instituted for the oc- 
casion, It is a truly pleasing sight to 
see even the bride and bridegroom 
losing every earthly thought and feel- 
ing in one fervent aspiration for the 
divine blessing, and all the friends 
and relations joining piously and de 
voutly in prayer and supplication te 
the ae of all good, for the felicit 
of wedded pair, both in th 
world and in the next, 
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VARIETIES. 


RAISING WATER BY WIND. 


At one time of my life I emtertain- 
ed strong and grand opinions of 
being able to discover the perpetual 
motion, which I need scarcely men- 
tion, I have not yet effected; but I 
have this satisfaction to boast of, that 
my time and labour were not thrown 
away, as I learned much from my 
own misconjectures ; that is, by per- 
severing until I discovered wherein 
my errors consisted. I was inelined 
to think the discovery was to be 
made by hydrostic means, and, while 
under that impression, conceived 
that water might be raised by atmos- 
pheric pressure with less expence of 
power than is generally the case. It 
occurred to me that the pressure of 
the air on the top of an open tube 
might be diverted out of its vertical 


direction by means of a current of 


wind; and this conjecture was sup- 
ported by the fact, that the pressure 
of the waters of the ocean is no hin- 
drance to currents of water running 
in all cirections. through the sea as 
the Gulph Stream which crosses the 
Atlantic Ocean affords sufficient evi- 
dence. To put the matter to the 
test of experimental proof, I filled a 
saucer with water, into which I put a 
glass funnel, the small orifice being 
above the water about eight inches ; 
then, having an assistant to blow a 
pair of kitchen bellows, so as to make 
the wind pass over the .top of the 
tube, we effected the desired object. 
I held the tube of the funnel with my 
hand grasped round it, and let the 
nose of the bellows rest on the side 
of the uppermost finger. While the 
“operation of blowing went on, my 
assistant raised and lowered the bel- 
lows as I gave directions ; and, with 
the hand on which the bellows-pipe 
rested, I humoured the direction ‘of 
the pipe, so as to prevent the wind 
descending to the water in the funnel, 
and to cause the entire of the orifice 
of the funnel to be included in the 


blast which was passed over it. ‘The 
result was, that the waiter ascended 
in the funnel, filled it, and was blown 
over as long as the operation of blow- 
ing .was continend. I next tried a 
thirty-inch barometer-tube, open at 
both ends, and the result was as be- 
fore, only the water started up with 
much greater rapidity than with the 
funnel. ‘The reason is obviously the 
insufficiency of the blast of a pair of 
small bellows, and the difference in 
quantity of air to be removed from 
within the tubes, I tried the like 
experiment with a pair of smith’s 
bellows; but these being fixed to 
the fire, the blast was conveyed from 
them through about eight feet of lead 
vipe, the length of which, from the 
fi caused the wind at its exit 
to have little or no effect in removing 
the air’s pressure. ‘These hints may 
possibly be improved on, for which 
reason it is I request you will be 
pleased to lay them before your 
readers, 
A MAN OF LARGE PROPERTY. 

A learned Frenchman travelling 
through England in the stage-coach, 
with a view of publishing his travels, 
was very inquisitive, and asked the 
names of meadow, arable land, trees, 
houses, cottages, &c. all which he 
carefully noted down instanter; on 
crossing Salisbury Plain, he asked 
what it was—Barren heath, was the 
reply. He repeated his question at 
various distances, and always received 
the same answer. On arranging his 
notes for the press, he took occasion 
to exclaim against the evils of lange 
farms, aad cited, in support of his as- 
sertion, a district of several miles, all 
belonging to one individual, J. k 
Baron Heath, which was absolutely 
lying waste for want of cultivation, 
which would not be the case if Mt 
Baron would divide it into small al- 
lotments ; but this, his aristocracy, 
and the law of primogeniture, would 
not permit. 





